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YOUTH AND THE SCHOOL 


HowarpD M. BELL 


In Youth Tell Their Story 


bast N an educational survey, two 
methods of approach are open. There 
is the survey that studies educational 
programs by going to the schools and 
their staffs. And there is the one 
that approaches education from the 
angle of those who are going, or 
have gone, through the mill. The 
present study follows the second ap- 
proach. It involved interviewing 
13,528 Maryland young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24. This 
Maryland sample exhibits, within 
reasonable limits, the characteristics 
of the national youth population of 
20,000,000, and it was with national 
implications and not local peculiari- 
ties that the inquiry was primarily 
concerned. 

Only 2,600, or 19.4 percent, of 
the young people were still in school. 
More than a third of the 16-year-old 
youth had left school. Over one- 
half of the 17-year-olds, and over 
three-fourths of the 18-year-olds are 
permanently out of school. Only 
one-third of them are employed on 
full-time (30 or more hours a week) 
jobs. 

The median grade attainment of 
the out-of-school youth is approxi- 
mately the completion of the ninth 
gtade. Out of every 20 such youth, 


8 never got beyond the eighth 
grade; of the 12 who entered high 
school, 5 did not graduate, and only 
two received some education beyond 
the high school. 

Why do youth leave school? The 
responses of these young people in- 
dicate that, for every 25 youth who 
have left school, ten left because of 
economic need, six left because of 
maladjustment or lack of interest, 
four left because they wanted to earn 
their own money, three left because 
they considered their education com- 
pleted on graduation, and two for 
other reasons such as marriage, 
health, etc. 

Of all the factors considered in 
this study, the most potent in deter- 
mining a youth’s educational status 
in his father’s occupation. Seven out 
of eight youth whose fathers were 
farm laborers, and two out of three 
whose fathers were unskilled labor- 
ets, failed to go beyond the eighth 
grade, while of those whose fathers 
engaged in the professions only one 
in thirteen failed to go beyond the 
elementary school level. Low in- 
comes—large families — restricted 
educational opportunities—all work 
together to hold youth within the 
same circumscribed social, economic, 
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and educational boundaries within 
which his father has lived. In so 
far as leaving school at undesirably 
low levels is the direct result of pov- 
erty, it is obvious that the remedy 
lies deeper than any improvement of 
the educational programs. For the 
40 percent of our youth who leave 
school because their parents cannot 
continue to send them the solution is 
primarily a matter of providing op- 
portunities that do not exist. 

But for a large proportion of the 
remainder—those who leave because 
of lack of interest — the schools 
have simply failed to tunction as a 
genuine force. Apparently the 
schools, as they are now set up, are 
adapted to neither the needs nor the 
interests of large numbers of our 
young people. 

Of the more than 10,000 out-of- 
school youth interviewed only one in 
eleven had received any part-time 
education during the current school 
term. Sixty percent said they would 
take vocational training if it were 
available. This figure undoubtedly 
reflects a certain amount of wishful 
thinking, but undoubtedly the data 
does reveal a genuine demand for 
more vocational training. Many 
young people have learned what hap- 
pens when to a prospective employ- 
er’s question: ‘“What can you do?” 
they answer: “Anything.” What 
usually happens is that they get no 
job. Experience has led them to be- 
lieve that training for a specific type 
of work is often not only desirable 
but necessary. 
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About 20 percent of the out-of- 
school youth stated that they had re- 
ceived vocational guidance. Almost 
twice as large a proportion of youth 
now in school stated that they had 
received guidance. As used by the 
interviewer, “vocational guidance” 
was understood to mean vocational 
advice given by some qualified per- 
son exclusive of the youth’s personal 
relations. It was found that insofar 


as the youth of our sample were get- 


ting any vocational advice at all, they 
were getting it from the schools. 
More than 90 percent of the voca- 
tional advice was given by these in- 
stitutions. 

There was an inverse relationship 
between guidance received and age. 
Starting with the 24-year-olds, of 
whom 17 percent had received gui- 
dance, there is a progressive increase 
for all ages, reaching a maximum of 
28 percent for the 16-year-old youth. 

Of the out-of-school youth who 
had received guidance from the 
schools over 70 percent reported that 
they had found it helpful. Of the 
employed youth who had had the 
benefit of vocational counsel, over 
45 percent felt that their school ex- 
perience in general had been of great 
economic value. For the employed 
youth who had received no guidance, 
the percentage who felt the same was 
only 26. The difference is significant. 

When it is remembered that half 


the youth between 16 and 24 drop | 


out of school before the tenth grade, 
one reason for the scarcity of voca- 


tional counseling becomes obvious. | 
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The probability that youth will re- 
ceive guidance increases as they go 
farther in school. Only 4 percent of 
the youth who had left school before 
the seventh grade reported that they 
had received guidance, while 39 per- 
cent of the college graduates made 
the same report. But, even when al- 
lowance is made for early drop-outs, 
the fact remains that two out of three 
youth finishing high school and al- 
most the same proportion finishing 
college had never enjoyed the bene- 
fit of what might have been a most 
valuable service. 

In bringing about the long delay- 
ed and vitally needed adjustment of 
school programs to the realities of 
modern life, we will find much that 
is valuable in the reactions of youth 
themselves. There is little danger 
that the evaluations of youth will be 
taken too seriously; there is far great- 
er danger that they will be ignored. 

One of our questions was worded 
as follows: ‘Do you feel that your 
education helped or will help you to 
earn a living?” 

Of the out-of-school youth, three 
out of ten felt that their schooling 
had been or would be of little or no 
economic value to them, while only 
about 8 percent of the youth still in 
school felt the same way. This indi- 
cates that for a substantial proportion 
of young people education fails in 
later years to fulfill its original prom- 
ise. Significantly, while only 36 per- 
cent of those who had left school on 
completion of the eighth grade felt 
that their education had been of con- 


siderable economic value, 88 percent 
of the college graduates recalled 
their education with a similar sense 
of value received. 

While many youth are skeptical of 
the economic value of their educa- 
tion, the overwhelming majority 
seem to take the cultural value of an 
education as a matter of course. A 
common reaction to the inquiry was 
an expression of good-natured sym- 
pathy for people who asked obvious- 
ly silly questions. It is rare to find 
a young person who does not feel 
that his schooling has made the busi- 
ness of living richer and pleasanter. 
A few characteristic comments fol- 
low: 

“If I hadn’t gone to school I 
couldn’t ever read.” (A_ grateful 
tribute to a sixth grade ‘‘education.”’) 

“It develops somewhat of a per- 
sonality.” 

““Immeasurably.” 

“Wished I could have went to 
high school.” 

“If I didn’t get no learning, I 
couldn’t get along very good.” 

“All the help in the world.” 

“If I hadn’t got a little literature 
in my hide, I’d have been satisfied to 
read western stories all my life.” 

The more schooling young people 
receive the more likely they are to 
consider it valuable. This suggests 
that the schools are so organized that 
young people must go through the 
whole program before they can see 
much value in it. This inevitably 
creates a sense of inadequacy in the 
majority who drop out shortly after 
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completion of the elementary school. 
The answer is the development of 
educational programs so closely re- 
lated to everyday living that each 
school year, instead of being a means 
to a more or less remote end, be- 
comes an end in itself. 

Should sex education be given in 
the schools? The answer of the 
young people is “yes.” Out of every 
20 youth interviewed, 15 wanted it, 
four did not, and one had no 
opinion. The percentages of favor- 
able opinion increase progressively 
from 53, for those who left school 
below the sixth grade level, to 95 for 
college graduates. 

On no subject was there such sur- 
prisingly realistic and intelligent 
comment: 

“Yes, knowledge is so much bet- 
ter than mystery.” 

“School never taught me anything 
about my body. I can tell you how 
to cut up a caterpillar, but I can’t 
tell you anything about myself.” 

“Should be taught just like biol- 
ogy.” 

“It would cut down all this rub- 
bish that’s printed about sex.” 

“If you get sex out in the open, it 
keeps people from having a distorted 
attitude.” 

“It should be drummed into them 
so continually that it would bore 
them as much as arithmetic.” 

“There ought to be classes for 
parents. They are the ones who need 
_ 

We have mentioned that the 
youth’s grade attainment is influ- 
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enced by the nature of his father’s 
job. The circuit of a vicious circle is 
completed when, as usually happens, 
young people with relatively little 
schooling go into the low-wage occu- 
pations. Of the employed youth who 
left school before completing the 
sixth grade, 94 percent were found 
to be working at unskilled, semi- 
skilled, or domestic-personal jobs. 
Of those who left school on comple- 
tion of the eighth grade, 75 percent 
were working in the same occupa- 
tions. On the other hand, almost 60 
percent of the employed youth who 
were high school graduates were em- 
ployed in such higher income jobs as 
professional-technical, office and 
sales, and managerial work. 

Everyone knows that intellectual 
endowments differ with individuals 
and that, all other things being equal, 
those more generously endowed will, 
as a rule, enjoy a larger measure of 
success. Nevertheless, to assume that 
scholastic and vocational awards are 
distributed on the basis of mental 
endowment is either to confess ignor- 
ance of the facts or a reluctance to 
face them. 

Twenty years ago Professor Counts 
pointed to the selective character of 
the high school population and show- 
ed that the principle behind this se- 
lective process was vot intellectual 
but economic. In 1936, Harlan Up- 
degraff's careful study of 30,000 
Pennsylvania students disclosed that 
the school program is only 38 per- 
cent efficient in providing college 
training to those intellectually capa- 
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ble of profiting by it. While 105 out 
of each 1,000 high school graduates 
went on to college and successfully 
completed the first two years, 174 
out of each 1,000 did not go to col- 
lege because they were financially un- 
able to do so. The 174 who did not 
go to college were found to have 
mental abilities promising as high a 
degree of success as the 105 who did. 

The amount of education a youth 
receives is profoundly affected by his 
father’s occupation. In turn, the 
amount of his schooling will deter- 
mine to a marked degree the kind of 
job he will get. Youth leaving at the 
lower levels are out of school longer 
and tend to marry earlier and have 
larger families. All these factors 
threaten, in their turn, to impose sim- 
ilar restrictions on the opportunities 
of the youth’s children. Though 
often upset by the force of individual 
effort, the tendency seems to be to- 
ward social and economic stratifica- 
tion and the strengthening of social 
barriers. 


To break up this conspiracy of 
forces that tends to keep certain 
groups more or less permanently sub- 
merged, there is needed a national 
program of constructive activity for 
youth. In such a program the schools 
can make a much larger contribution 
than they are now making. At pres- 
ent too many youth, both capable 
and desirous of further education, are 
out of school and in the labor mar- 
ket simply because their parents are 
poor. Steps should be taken to en- 
sure a more genuine equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

For the many young people who 
drop out of school from sheer indif- 
ference, the obvious solution is a 
school program more realistically 
adapted to their needs and interests. 

The steps suggested would result 
in a larger number of youth remain- 
ing in school for a longer period, and 
their ultimate effects would be the 
elevation of the national educational 
level and a reduction of unemploy- 
ment. 


Howard M. Bell was in charge of the Maryland 

survey of the American Youth Commission. Re- 

ported from Youth Tell Their Story, pp. 51-99. 

Washington: The American Youth Commission, 
1938. 
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i: Republic of Panama is spending more on schools and 
roads than on all other works combined. It has no army and 
its teachers greatly exceed the number of national police. 








THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS ON EDUCATION 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


/Vo nation can meet this chang- 
ing world unless its people, individ- 
ually and collectively, grow in ability 
to understand and handle the new 
knowledge as applied to increasing- 
ly intricate human relationships. 
That is why the teachers of America 
are the ultimate guardians of the 
human capital of America, the assets 
which must be made to pay social 
dividends if democracy is to survive. 

We have believed wholeheartedly 
in investing the money of all the 
people on the education of the peo- 
ple. That conviction, backed up by 
taxes and dollars, is no accident, for 
it is the logical application of our 
faith in democracy. 

Man’s present-day control of the 
affairs of nature is the direct result 
of investment in education. And the 
democratization of education has 
made it possible for outstanding 
ability, which would otherwise be 
completely lost, to make its outstand- 
ing contribution to the common 
weal. We cannot afford to overlook 
any source of human raw material. 
Genius flowers in most unexpected 
places; “it is the impetus of the un- 
distinguished host that hurls forth a 
Diomed or a Hector.” 

No government can create the 
human touch and self-sacrifice which 
the individual teacher gives to the 
process of education. But what gov- 
ernment can do is to provide finan- 
cial support and to protect from in- 
terference the freedom to learn. 
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No one wants the federal govern- 
ment to subsidize education any 
more than is absolutely necessary. It 
has been and will be the traditional 
policy of the United States to leave 
the actual management of schools 
and their curricula to state and local 
control. 

But we know that in many places 
local government unfortunately can- 
not adequately finance either the 
freedom or the facilities to learn, 
And there the federal government 
can properly supplement local tre- 
sources. 

Here is where the whole problem 
of education ties in definitely with 
natural resources and the economic 
picture of the individual community 
or state. We all know that the best 
schools are, in most cases, located in 
those communities which can afford 
to spend the most money on them— 
the most money for adequate teach- 
ers’ salaries, for modern buildings, 
and for modern equipment of all 
kinds. We know that the weakest 
educational link in the system lies in 
those communities which have the 
lowest taxable values, therefore, the 
smallest per capita tax receipts, and, 
therefore, the lowest teachers’ sal- 
aries and most inadequate buildings 
and equipment. We do not blame 
these latter communities. They want 
better educational facilities, but sim- 
ply have not enough money to pay 
the cost. 

There is probably a wider diver- 
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gence today in the standard of edu- 
cation between the richest communi- 
ties and the poorest communities 
than there was 100 years ago; and it 
is, therefore, our immediate task to 
seek to close that gap—not in any 
way by decreasing the facilities of 
the richer communities but by extend- 
ing aid to those less fortunate. We 
all know that if we do not close this 
gap it will continue to widen, for 
the best brains in the poor communi- 
ties will either have no chance to 
develop or will migrate to those 
places where their ability will stand 
a better chance. 

To continue the parallel between 
natural and human resources, it is 
well to remember that our poorest 
communities exist where the land is 
most greatly eroded, where farming 
does not pay, where industries have 
moved out, where flood and drought 
have done their work, where trans- 
portation facilities are of the poorest, 
and where cheap electricity is un- 
available for the home. 

All of this leads me to ask you 
not to demand that the federal gov- 
ernment provide financial assistance 
to all communities. Our aid for 
many reasons, financial and other- 
wise, must be confined to lifting the 
level at the bottom rather than giv- 
ing assistance at the top. Today we 
cannot do both, and we must there- 
fore confine ourselves to the greater 
need. 

In line with this policy, the fed- 
eral government during the past five 
years has given relatively far more 


assistance to the poorer communities 
than to the rich. We have done it 
through direct relief and through 
work relief, through the Resettle- 
ment Administration and the Farm 
Security Administration, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, and 
through the rehabilitation of flooded, 
stranded, or dust-blown areas. We 
have provided school houses, col- 
leges, libraries, educational equip- 
ment, and sanitation in every state 
of the union. I include “sanitation” 
because it has always seemed to me 
that good health and good education 
must go hand in hand. We have 
placed many millions of dollars in 
the field of adult education through 
the Works Progress Administration, 
and, here again, most of the money 
has been expended in the poorer 
communities of the land. 

I have spoken of the twin inter- 
locking assets of national and human 
resources and of the need of develop- 
ing them hand in hand. But with 
this goes the equally important and 
equally difficult problem of keeping 
education intellectually free. For 
freedom to learn is the first necessity 
of guaranteeing that man himself 
shall be self-reliant enough to be 
free. 

Such things did not need as much 
emphasis a generation ago; but when 
the clock of civilization can be 
turned back by burning libraries, by 
exiling scientists, artists, musicians, 
writers, and teachers, by dispersing 
universities, and by censoring news 
and literature and art, an added bur- 
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den is placed on those countries 
where the torch of free thought and 
free learning still burns bright. 

If the fires of freedom and civil 
liberties burn low in other lands, 
they must be made brighter in our 
own. 

If in other lands the press is cen- 
sored, we must redouble our efforts 
here to keep it free. 

If in other lands the eternal truths 
of the past are threatened by intoler- 
ance, we must provide a safe place 
here for their perpetuation. 


There may be times when men and 
women in the turmoil of change lose 
touch with the civilized gains of cen- 
turies of education; but the gains of 
education are never really lost. 
Books may be burned and Cities 
sacked, but truth, like the yearning 
for freedom, lives in the hearts of 
humble men and women. The ulti- 
mate victory of tomorrow is with 
democracy, and through democracy 
with education, for no people can be 
kept eternally ignorant or eternally 
enslaved. 


cation Association, June 30, 1938, at New York 


Ez from an address before the National Edu- | 


City. 


eH 


ad OMER FOLKS, Chairman of 
the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, summarized the present child la- 
bor situation as follows when report- 
ing to the National Conference of 
Social Work in Seattle last June: 

First, there has been a rapid and 
alarming increase in industrial child 
labor since the NRA was declared 
unconstitutional, though it probably 
has not reached pre-NRA propor- 
tions in most states. 

Second, there has been a gradual 
occupational shift of working chil- 
dren from manufacturing occupa- 
tions to those in the personal service 
field which in many cases are less 
subject to state regulation. 

Third, there is no indication that 
the number of children engaged in 
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industrialized agriculture, which was 
greatly understated in the census 
figures of 1930, has decreased ma- 
terially, except possibly in the sugar 
beet fields. 

Fourth, there is no indication that 
the employment of children in street 
trades, which was also largely unre- 
ported by the census, has diminished. 

Finally, on the basis of these facts, 
figures, and defined trends and using 
the census definition of gainful em- 
ployment, we can conservatively esti- 
mate, I believe, that the total number 
of children under 16 years gainfully 
employed today is approximately 
850,000. With well over three- 
quarters of a million children at 
work, child labor can hardly be re- 
garded as “almost non-existent.” 
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REFLECTIONS ON SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


J. A. LAUWERYS 


In Science Education 


Ss a visiting Englishman, what 
are the outstanding characteristics of 
the American school system? First 
of all, obviously, the enormous size 
of the secondary school population. 
In England, only 10 to 15 percent 
of the children of school age go to 
secondary schools. I am ashamed to 
say that we are not making the mag- 
nificent attempt being made in the 
U.S.A. 

The process of selection results in 
a much higher median I.Q. in our 
schools. It is usually possible in any 
English secondary school to form 
fairly homogeneous science sets with 
an I.Q. of 120 upwards. As a result 
academic standards of work tend to 


.| be distinctly higher than here. I 


should say that English secondary 
school children are one or two years 
ahead of American children. 

I am not at all proud of this. It 
is a by-product of a system which 
could be vastly improved. I believe 
that average and subaverage children 
get a better and fairer deal over here 
than in Great Britain. But, at the 
same time, I am not convinced that 
your bright youngsters are being 
set tasks which are really hard 
enough to test their powers. I be- 
lieve that an important problem 
before American teachers is that of 
devising a system which will be 
somewhat more diversified than the 
present—I don’t mean as regards the 


“subjects” offered, but as regards its 
suitability for pupils of different 
mental caliber. 

Secondly, the enormous size of the 
schools, resulting, of course, from 
the enormous school population. 
This again raises many problems. For 
instance, laboratory facilities for in- 
dividual work are, by English 
standards, very meagre. American 
teachers of science use demonstration 
methods far more frequently than 
would be usual with us. In defense 
of this it is usual to point out that 
objective researches have shown 
there is little to choose between in- 
dividual and demonstration labora- 
tory work as regards efficiency of 
teaching. 

I am not at all impressed by this. 
I am willing to believe that there is 
little to choose between the two 
teaching methods as regards the ac- 
quisition by the pupils of verbal 
facility in stating facts, laws, or 
principles. But mastery of this kind 
is not what is aimed at in laboratory 
work. Science is not just a peculiar 
way of thinking and talking but also 
a particular way of behaving, of act- 
ing. My faith in the transfer of train- 
ing is not sufficiently great to lead 
me to think we can teach people to 
act by doing things for them. Science 
cannot make its contribution to the 
education of the individual if we 
emasculate it by separating the think- 
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ing from the doing, presenting the 
latter only at second hand. 

The third point that strikes an 
English science teacher is that Ameri- 
can children are taught a great deal 
of biology. In England, physics and 
chemistry got firmly entrenched long 
ago, and it is proving tremendously 
difficult to dislodge them from their 
monopoly. Our science teachers, 
trained both at school and at the 
university in physics and chemistry, 
have in most cases never studied any 
biology at all. They thus feel incom- 
petent to teach it, and many of them 
feel that their position is being at- 
tacked by those who propose to 
introduce biology into the curricu- 
lum. They are therefore sometimes 
bitterly hostile to proposals to teach 
“General Science’ courses and viru- 
lent in defense of their privileges. 

The greater attention paid to 
biology in the American schools is, 
without any doubt at all, a great 
gain. The social and economic im- 
portance of the subject are obvious. 
Moreover it is one which is peculiar- 
ly suited to school teaching. Last, 
and most important, children have 
many problems and needs which can 
be met rationally only if they possess 
a good deal of biological knowledge 
—the most obvious example, of 
course, being the difficulties adoles- 
cents often meet when they approach 
sexual maturity. 

Anyone who, like myself, has 
visited a large number of schools in 
this country, and has had the plea- 
sure of conversing and arguing with 
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- I have in mind: 


many teachers, will have been struck 
by the extraordinarily high ideals and 
by the cheerful optimism which pre- 
vails. Teachers of science over here 
seem keenly aware of their social 
responsibilities and very desirous 
that their work shall meet the needs 
of their pupils. But it is sad to note 
the enormous distance between these 
ideals and the practices of the class. 
room. In the senior high school in 
particular the work done seems about 
as abstract and academic as in Eng. 
land. It is so surprising, after talking 
with a teacher imbued with the social 
philosophy of John Dewey, to hear 
that same man in the classroom 
teaching like a pedant imbued with 
Aristotelianism. 

What is the cause of this, and 
what is to be done about it? 

Next, I have often felt distress at 
the low level of actual performance 
and efficiency in the classroom. A 
real problem approach I have seldom 
found. True, I would have found it 
just as seldom in England, but my 
hopes would not have been so high 
over there. 

Then as regards the teachers’ tech- 
nique. There is a lack of thorough- 
mess and of craftsmanship which 
distresses me. For progressive teach- 
ing necessitates a much higher level 
of performance than formalized 
teaching, which follows a set pattern 
sanctioned by custom. It would be 
well to indicate the kind of thing 


1. Questioning seems to have de- 
generated into a guessing competi 
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REFLECTIONS ON SCIENCE TEACHING 


tion. Yet Socrates, as you will re- 
member, used the mistakes of his 
disciples in order to instruct them. 
His unfortunate end need not deter 
us from following his excellent 
example. 

2. Few of the lessons I have ob- 
served concluded with a summary of 
work done which might serve to 
articulate the material learned and to 
exhibit its relation to other work. 

3. Few lessons have ended with 
the thorough questioning and evalu- 
ation carried out to see whether the 
students had really learned anything. 

4. Blackboard writing is a lost art. 
I cannot remember seeing a teacher 
develop his lesson on it or making 
real use of it at all. 

It is just possible that our reaction 
against pedantry may have led us 
to underestimate the value of 
thoroughness in teaching—we may, 
perhaps, have emptied out the baby 
with the bath. 


I think that American teachers of 
science are, on the whole, more sen- 
sitive than their English colleagues to 
the needs of today. To me, this coun- 
try seems far more hopeful than any 
in Europe. Privilege is here less firm- 
ly entrenched—the dead hand of tra- 
dition is less powerful. The pioneer 
spirit is not altogether dead. People 
are still prepared to face even funda- 
mental changes. Above all, there is 
far more concern with the idea of 
democracy, far more realization that 
it is not merely a form of gov- 
ernment but a way of living to- 
gether, and that it is an ideal not yet 
accomplished and which will require 
much effort and many changes. 
Lastly, a much clearer realization of 
the fact that the school itself is the 
chief agency of peaceful change, and 
that an educator has it in his power 
to change the life of tomorrow, be- 
cause he has in his care the citizens 
of tomorrow. 


J. A. Lauwerys is a lecturer and tutor at the Uni- 

versity of London. Reported from Science Educa- 

tion, XXII (March, 1938), 107-12; (April, 1938), 
167-70. 
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J28GARDLESS of marital status, the great majority of teach- 
ers, both men and women, have one or more dependents, 
according to a recent survey by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Only 18.7 percent of the women and 6.9 percent of 
the men in the study reported that they were financially re- 
sponsible for no one but themselves. 
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DEFERRED ARITHMETIC 


G. T. BUSWELL 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


<VW) sour any doubt there 


has been in recent years a widespread 
rebellion against formal arithmetic in 
the lower grades. I share completely 
the feeling that the customary meth- 
od of introducing arithmetic has been 
far from satisfactory. But on the 
other hand, careful investigations of 
the number of abilities and interests 
of young children reveal a surpris- 
ingly large content—so large in fact 
that, were the school to defer com- 
pletely its treatment of arithmetic, 
the children would of necessity build 
up some type of experience in this 
field. 

The difficulties which have been 
encountered in the lower grades have 
been largely due to the application of 
a superficial psychology of arithme- 
tic. Number concepts are abstract. 
They represent one of the highest 
intellectual achievements of the hu- 
man race. The schools have taken 
the end-products of these abstrac- 
tions and presented them in formal 
fashion in the lower grades. 

The ages required for the human 
mind to develop mastery of number 
give some indication of the difficul- 
ty of going from concrete experience 
to abstract generalization. Instead of 
giving children the opportunity of 
building number concepts through 
many concrete experiences, the 
school has attempted to short-circuit 
this process by simply having the 
children memorize the number com- 
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binations. It is not surprising that 
children introduced to arithmetic in 
this way should have trouble in un- 
derstanding what it is all about. 

Simply deferring arithmetic as 
now taught in the lower grades is a 
purely negative and hopeless under- 
taking. The arguments for deferring 
arithmetic are all based on the sad 
results of a practice of teaching num- 
ber concepts and relations as abstract 
verbal statements devoid of concrete 
background. This type of arithmetic 
should not be merely deferred; it 
should be abandoned. 

There is much data now available 
showing how the school may substi- 
tute meaningful social arithmetic in 
place of the formality of number 
drills. If the school would emphasize 
an objective of understanding arith- 
metic as much as it formerly empha- 
sized speed in computation it could 
lay a foundation profoundly affecting 
the subsequent quantitative thinking 
of children. Such understanding does 
not come from drill on number com- 
binations. It comes rather from much 
concrete experience in combining 
numbers. Arithmetic should not be 
deferred beyond the primary grades; 
it should be properly organized to 
build on the interests and needs 
which children possess at the age of 
entering school. This type of arith- 
metic should give meaning to normal 
social experiences. It is the school’s 
best defense against verbalism and 
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DEFERRED ARITHMETIC 


meaningless formality in the middle 
and upper grades. 

The program of upper-grade arith- 
metic also exhibits confusion at the 
present time. In schools maintaining 
the traditional eight-year organiza- 
tion the customary seventh- and 
eighth-grade topics have usually been 
retained, while in schools organized 
under the junior high plan the arith- 
metic of the seventh and eighth 
gtades has been much influenced by 
the algebra and geometry of the high 
school period. This variation has 
given rise to two distinct types of 
textbook. Further, it has emphasized 
the notion that arithmetic should be 
completed by the end of the sixth 
grade, the child then being ready 
for “higher’’ forms of mathematics. 

I should like to suggest that arith- 
metic cannot be satisfactorily com- 
pleted by the end of the sixth grade. 
Furthermore, there are certain topics 
which may be deferred not only up 
to the seventh and eighth grades, but 
may even with profit be integrated 
into high school mathematics. There 
is no reason per se why arithmetic 
is an elementary school subject and 
wholly out of place in the high 
school. It is only convention which 
restricts it to such a position. Much 
of the work in measurements could 
more profitably be presented during 
the high school period where it can 


be integrated with the science pro- 
gram. Many problems, such as in- 
surance, investments, and taxation 
can be treated much more richly in 
a later period and related in a mean- 
ingful way to the social studies pro- 
gram. The exceedingly useful arith- 
metic of simple statistics can be 
handled better later than the eighth 
grade. Still more, there is a whole 
series of extensions of the concepts 
related to the number system and 
short-cuts with the various number 
processes that are difficult to make 
meaningful to children of immature 
experience but which might, if de- 
ferred until the high school level, 
be made of great social significance 
and of as much value as many topics 
in algebra and geometry. 

The situation in arithmetic has 
been rendered increasingly difficult 
by the tendency to push down into 
the seventh and eighth grades more 
and more material which was former- 
ly reserved for the courses in algebra 
and geometry. But if such topics are 
to be pushed downward on the 
grounds that they are simple and 
can be understood by children, it is 
equally logical to propose that diffi- 
cult mathematical concepts be defer- 
red until later in the school program. 
To do so would make possible many 
useful social applications and an in- 
tellectual enrichment of the course. 


G.T. Buswell is on the faculty of the University of 
Chicago. Reported from the Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXI (May, 1938), 195-200 
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SOCIALISM IN MEXICAN SCHOOLS 


IRA W. HOWERTH 
In School and Society 


a OCIALISM is taught in Mexi- 
can schools’; but the meaning of 
“socialism” is a nebulous, complex, 
and indefinite variable. What kind 
of socialism is taught? Christian, 
Marxian, state, equalitarian, or mere- 
ly certain social reforms that some- 
body does not happen to like? 

While there were undoubtedly 
many revolutionaries who fought for 
loot or office without knowing or 
caring what the long Mexican social 
revolution that culminated in 1910- 
20 was about, many of the leaders 
were acquainted with the social phil- 
osophies of Jefferson, Comte, Marx, 
and Spencer and with the writings of 
Tom Paine and other liberals. When 
the armed phase of the revolution 
ended and power fell into their 
hands these men were confronted 
with the task of putting into opera- 
tion the principles for which they 
had struggled. They perceived that 
to succeed they must reform and ex- 
tend education, particularly to the 
masses. Hence they demanded in 
the Constitution of 1917 that the 
“education imparted by the State 
shall be socialistic.” Just what did 
they mean by socialistic? 

They could hardly have meant 
dogmatic doctrinal instruction in the 
theory of socialism. President Car- 
denas says, “the essence of socialist 
education consists in emphasizing the 
social rather than the individual 
point of view.” The present secretary 
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of public education has declared that 
the school must develop in children 
a strong conviction that “individual 
interests must be postponed in favor 
of collective interests.” Similar ex- 
pressions might be quoted from revo- 
lutionary leaders, past and present. 

The program of the primary 
school was drawn up by a committee 
acting under the national minister, 
and is followed by the teaching body 
in accordance with the suggestions 
and directions of a commission of 
orientation. (Note the word “‘orien- 
tation”; it is the key to comprehen- 
sion of “‘socialistic’” education.) In 
constructing the program, the ordi- 
nary division of the sciences was dis- 
regarded, probably to avoid the closed 
compartment idea of knowledge, and 
only four lines of activity were spea- 
fied. They are activities (1) cala- 
lated to result in knowledge of 1a- 
ture; (2) promoting a knowledge of 
and a social attitude toward labor; 
(3) promoting knowledge of society 
and social institutions in general; 
and (4) aimed at the acquisition of 
knowledge and skill in the various 
fields of expression and calculation— 
language, mathematics, etc. Nature, 
labor, society, and expression are the 
four sectors of the scholastic circle. 

The full program cannot, of 
course, be described here. Asa sam- 
ple, the following is the list of ac- 
tivities, observations, and <ims set 
down for the first year in rejation to 
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labor: the aspects of work in the 
home, functions of father, mother, 
and children; necessity that all 
should work; home labor as related 
especially to food and clothing; how 
domestic work may be improved ; oc- 
cupations of the children in the dif- 
ferent seasons; elaboration by teacher 
and children of a plan for participa- 
tion of the class in the work of the 
school; cooperative construction of 
dolls, etc. with native materials; can- 
ning preserves and preparation of re- 
freshments ; the growing of domestic 
fowls; needlework appropriate to the 
age and interests of the students; 
cultivation of a garden; tidiness of 
the room and the school; tests, com- 
petitive sports; when opportunity 
permits, visits to shoe shops, can- 
neries, carpenter shops, etc. with 
notes on what the children observe; 
cultivation of some cereals important 
to the region, from the preparation 
of the ground to the harvest; the 
process of elaboration of merchandise 
in the shops visited and a study of 
the instruments employed. 

Apparently there is little in these 
activities and objectives of the first 
gtade to suggest socialism as a 
theory, doctrine, or concept. They 
do reveal to some extent the nature 
of the Mexican school. 

Similar observations and activities 
are continued up and through all the 
other grades, varying of course’ with 
the environment and the children’s 
development. The word socialism is 
not introduced until the fifth grade, 
and then only in connection with the 
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historic forms of government. In the 
third cycle (twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth years) we find the pupils 
inducted into a critical study of social 
evolution, the origin of private 
property, religion, government, etc., 
and of feudalism, capitalism, social- 
ism, fascism, etc. ; but that might well 
be expected in the schools of any 
civilized country. 

In the secondary schools, the pro- 
gram is but a continuation and ad- 
vancement along the same lines of 
activity as those practiced in the 
elementary grades, but now observing 
the usual academic classification of 
the sciences. There is exactly the 
same orientation, and, so far as pos- 
sible, the same methods of instruc- 
tion. For our present purpose we 
shall glance only at the work in his- 
tory, for here if anywhere the social- 
istic animus should be evident. 

The committee responsible for the 
section on history says that, in order 
that this subject may conform to the 
constitutional requirements, it is 
necessary to modify its methods; in- 
stead of presenting the subject as an 
inanimate body of facts to be mem- 
orized, it should be regarded as deal- 
ing with a living organism having all 
its parts dynamically related and con- 
nected; so that the learner may form 
a scientific conception of society and 
social institutions. The committee 
also asks that the student note the 
conspicuous part played by economic 
activities in the historic process, but 
avoids the silly declaration that they 
are the only factors of importance. 
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Since Marx held the same view, it 
may be said that the teaching of his- 
tory in the Mexican schools is ani- 
mated by a socialistic thesis. But it 
should be noted that the thesis is 
expected to be derived by the pupils 
from induction. 

The aims in the teaching of his- 
tory, says the committee, are to create 
a rational concept of social life and 
the progress of humanity through 
time and space; to note clearly the 
role that economic factors have play- 
ed therein; to promote a mutual 
understanding among the peoples of 
the world, especially among the 
working classes; to consider culture 
in all its phases as a means of achiev- 
ing dominion over nature. Among 
the suggestions of the head of the 
department of secondary education to 
his history teachers is the following: 
“The teaching of history should re- 
sult in the formation of a mental at- 
titude generous but decided, which 
will lead the pupil to combat war and 
imperialism; to free himself from 
errors, prejudices, and fanaticisms, 
and which will cause him to become 
a useful and intelligent citizen with a 
broad spirit of cooperation and ser- 
vice, well disposed toward the study 
of the problems of his country and 
the world, and highly interested in 
them.’” What more could be asked? 

The secondary school course in 
Mexican history covers three years. 
At the end of it there is introduced 
the scientific study of agrarianism, 
syndicalism, nationalization of the 
subsoil, the law of tamily relations, 
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the elimination of fanaticism, social- 
ist education, the culture of the 
masses; but socialism is not men- 
tioned. 

What is there peculiar, then, about 
Mexican education that makes it 
“socialistic.” How is socialism 
taught? The answer is, chiefly by 
orientation—by emphasis on social 
utility and collective interests, and 
by a discriminating selection of sub- 
ject matter and related activities. 
Mexican schools are socialized 
schools, stressing the primacy of the 
social viewpoint, with the avowed 
purpose of raising the general level 
of social welfare rather than that of 
developing individual capacities 
without regard to their social em- 
ployment. 

Among their other outstanding 
characteristics are the following: 
They are federal schools, their limits 
of action determined by the govern- 
ment; and since the present govern- 
ment is the outcome of a social revo- 
lutionary struggle, as distinguished 
from the many political, so-called 
“revolutions” having no far-reaching 
social significance, they are revolu- 
tionary schools. They are revolution- 
ary in another sense, since they upset 
the pedagogical aims and methods 
hitherto almost universal. They are 
regarded, not merely pietistically but 
actually, as the prime agencies in fur- 
thering peacefully the ideas and 
ideals of the revolution, and obtain- 
ing for them a complete realization 
in Mexican life. 

They are action schools. They 
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stress observation, contact, manipula- 
tion, doing, and inductive reasoning. 

They are proletarian schools, ad- 
dressing themselves primarily to the 
“masses.’’ Because the working class 
is so large and has historically born 
a great burden of oppression result- 
ing in poverty and ignorance, and 
for the further reason that the revolu- 
tionary idea of socially useful labor 
is that it is the only kind that needs 
no further ethical justification, the 
new schools honor such labor and 
seek to develop ability and willing- 
ness to perform it. Children are not 
“prepared” for it through a school 
period of labor avoidance, but begin 
work in the kindergarten and con- 
tinue it through all the school grades. 
Work is married to education and 
the twain are not divorced. 

They are art schools in that they 
recognize art’s value and encourage 
it in all its forms. Love of the beau- 
tiful seems inborn in the Mexican 
child and the development of artistic 
skill and esthetic appreciation could 
hardly be neglected in the schools of 
Mexico. Singing, dancing, music, 
drawing, modeling, wood-carving, 
toy-making, school and home decora- 
tion, personal adornment, may all be 
seen in the Mexican school, some- 


times under circumstances that are 
decidedly pathetic. No school, it 
may be added, is complete without a 
band or orchestra and an open-air 
theater. 

Finally, they are Aumanitarian 
schools, although patriotic. They 
center attention on raising the social, 
economic, and cultural level of Mex- 
ico itself, but chauvenistic patriotism, 
racial antipathy, “nigger” hating, 
Jew-baiting, class antagonisms are 
all foreign to their spirit. All chil- 
dren, no matter of what race, color, 
or nationality look alike in these 
schools. 

We may liken the “new educa- 
tion” of Mexico to a tree of long, 
slow growth. It was planted in 
colonial soil, struck its roots down 
into the cooperative life of the abor- 
iginals, was nurtured sporadically by 
liberal teachers in the early church, 
drew sustenance from liberal thought 
in every age, was defaced by pseudo- 
reformers, blasted by many a sense- 
less struggle for privilege and power ; 
but today, under revolutionary pro- 
tection, it flourishes and spreads like 
the green bay tree of the Psalmist; 
and it is expected in time, and in no 
long time, to shade and shelter all 
the youth of the entire republic. 


The late Ira W. Howerth was Professor Emeritus of 

Sociology at the Colorado State College of Educa- 

tion. Reported from School and Society, XLVII 
(April 30, 1938), 553-62 
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STATE REQUIREMENTS—A SORRY BUSINESS 


HENRY W. HOLMES 


STATE requirements for certifi- 
cates to teach are a weariness to the 
flesh and a trial to the spirit, and 
good English teachers very generally 
and properly rebel against them. Yet 
it has to be admitted that these re- 
quirements have probably helped 
greatly to improve the schools. There 
is a paradox needing examination. 

Many educators would seem to 
favor a regulation to let the graduates 
of approved colleges teach on trial in 
public schools without meeting any 
requirements in education at all. 1 
don’t believe this is the answer, but 
as a veteran in the professional train- 
ing of teachers I am bound to admit 
that something ought to be done. 
Dry rot has begun to eat into our 
training of teachers. As things stand, 
we are lucky if a teacher knows 
enough of his subject; too often his 
study of education results only in a 
light coat of professional tan which 
soon wears off in the classroom. 

The trouble goes back, in my 
Opinion, to two educational myths. 
One is the myth of mental discipline. 
Teachers of academic subjects and a 
large part of the public still believe 
that if you study one subject hard 
enough and long enough you some- 
how train your mind so that you can 
solve problems in other fields with- 
out much difficulty. The mind-train- 
ing myth helps English teachers to 
believe that if they know English 
they can become good teachers with- 
out studying education. 
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The other myth is worse: it is the 
belief that a credit on the academic 
books is equivalent to a definite in- 
crement of knowledge, understand- 
ing, or competence. This is the se- 
mester-hour myth. Perhaps some 
students who take three semester 
hours in educational psychology 
merely to get a job are thereby made 
over into teachers of demonstrably 
superior power and understanding; 
but the fact that the course is re- 
quired by law makes that result de- 
cidedly less likely. Educators ought 
to be the last to uphold the idea that 
going through the motions in order 
to get a credit is genuine profession- 
al training for teaching. 

Certificates to teach ought to be 
granted for demonstrated compe- 
tence, not for paper records. The 
competence demanded should consist 
of knowledge in a subject to be 
taught, general understanding of 
education, and skill in the procedures 
of instruction and the guidance of 
pupils. In no one of these three 
phases of competence are American 
standards as high as they ought to be. 
How can they be raised without open- 
ing wider the door to politics or to 
state interference with academic free- 
dom? Can a reform counteract the 
blight of localism and inbreeding? 

I suggest the creation of state 
boards of certification composed of 
representatives of (1) the state de- 
partment of education; (2) the 
state’s constituent body of the Na- 
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tional Education Association; (3) 
the state’s universities belonging to 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities or the American Council on 
Education; (4) the state association 
of school superintendents; and (5) 
the public at large. The principle of 
this suggestion is that the certifica- 
tion of teachers ought to be the func- 
tion of an autonomous profession 
within the state. I believe boards of 
certification of this character would 


be capable of discarding certification 
by credits and establishing in its place 
certification through examinations 
and an internship or period of cadet 
teaching under inspection or by the 
approval of institutional degrees that 
really mean fitness to teach. 

Then state requirements might 
cease to be a sorry business of ac- 
cumulating semester hours in speci- 
fied subjects, either academic or pro- 
fessional. 


Henry W. Holmes is Dean of the Graduate School 

of Education, Harvard University. Reported from 

an address before the National Council of Teachers 
of English, June 28, 1938, at New York City. 
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_PPROXIMATELY one-third 
of all the unmarried teachers who co- 
operated in a recent study made by 
the National Education Association 
were dissatisfied, disappointed, or 
unhappy because they were not mar- 
ried. There are a great many teach- 
ers who have no desire to marry, of 
course; but there are many others 
who would marry if it were not for 
the discriminatory practices and un- 
natural restrictions against marriage 
often established by school authori- 
ties. 

According to frequency of men- 
tion in the study, the phases of mar- 
tied life which unmarried teachers 
believed would contribute most to 
their happiness were as follows: (1) 
companionship at the present time, 
(2) parenthood, (3) companionship 


in later life, (4) social relationships, 
including relationships with both 
sexes, (5) the comforts and conven- 
iences of family life, (6) the incen- 
tive to greater achievement which 
one feels when others are dependent 
on him, (7) economic security in 
later life, and (8) assistance with 
present financial problems. 

Those who for some reason can- 
not marry and establish a home, as 
they would like to do, can scarcely be 
expected to consider living condi- 
tions entirely satisfactory no matter 
what material comforts they enjoy. 
Every schoolboard policy and regula- 
tion which is responsible for wide- 
spread dissatisfaction and unhappi- 
ness among teachers is certainly in 
need of careful reappraisal, states the 


report. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND SCOPE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


In the Structure and Administration of Education in American Democracy 


i a typical public school system 
in the United States provides eight 
years in the elementary school and 
four years in the high school. This 
pattern is rapidly being modified. 
The old distinction between elemen- 
tary and secondary education, based 
on the selective character of the latter, 
is no longer justified. The common 
school program now extends from 
the nursery school and kindergarten 
through the junior college. 

During the present period of 
transition a great variety of organ- 
ization exists. In some communities 
the kindergarten and first two grades 
are organized as a primary school; 
in others the nursery school, kinder- 
garten, and first six grades are or- 
ganized as the elementary school. On 
the secondary level three types of 
organization are common: (1) a 
three-year junior high school, a 
three-year senior high school, and a 
two-year junior college; or, (2) a 
six-year high school and a two year 
junior college; or, (3) two four- 
year units. 

In many areas, a one- or two-year 
kindergarten enrolling children four 
and five years of age is included as 
a part of the elementary school. In 
fewer centers the nursery school, 
admitting children at two and a half 
to three years of age, has been pro- 
vided for some children. It is com- 
monly accepted that the first two 
years of the traditional elementary 
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school, enrolling children six and 
seven years of age, are more closely 
related to the work of the kinder- 
garten and nursery school than to 
the upper years of the elementary 
school. For this reason, a primary or 
junior school, combining the nursery 
school, kindergarten, and first two 
elementary grades, has been pro- 
posed as an important unit in the 
educational system. 

Where such organization takes 
place, there remains a four-year in- 
termediate school enrolling children 
from 8 to 12 years as the upper unit 
of the elementary school system. This 
form of reorganization has often 
taken place without the segregation 
of children in separate buildings. 
Many modern elementary school 
buildings have been planned to ac- 
comodate the program of the primary 
school on the first floor and to pro- 
vide special facilities for these 
younger pupils. Such modification in 
the structure of the elementary school 
is to be commended. Operating as it 
does to eliminate much of the rigid- 
ity and formalism of the first two 
grades, it is in line with the findings 
of child psychology and with the 
development of a modern curriculum 
in the elementary school. 

A major problem in the structure 
of elementary education is the classi- 
fication of pupils. Children are com- 
monly admitted to the first grade at 
from five to seven years of age, with 
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THE STRUCTURE AND SCOPE OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


the tacit assumption that the work 
of the school will be adjusted to 
their needs and capacities at that age. 
As a matter of practice, however the 
first year or two of school attendance 
is usually used as a classification 
period, and frequently from 10 to 
30 percent of the children admitted 
in any one year are required to re- 
peat all or part of the year’s work 
because they failed to master the 
skills associated with the grade in 
which they were entered. 

To overcome this maladjustment, 
semi-annual and even quarterly re- 
classifications have been put into 
effect in many school systems. But 
even where this practice is followed, 
studies of retardation clearly indicate 
that repetition is not a satisfactory 
adjustment. Other studies indicate 
that readiness to acquire certain skills 
does not occur in the same chrono- 
logical period for all children. These 
facts have led, in many cases, to the 
abandonment of fixed and uniform 
standards of achievement as the basis 
of classification. 

Children must be organized in 
groups in order that teachers and 
equipment may be provided for 
them. Good practice indicates that it 
is desirable to group together those 
whose physical, social, and intellect- 
ual maturity enables them to live 
comfortably together. It is certain 
that in any group of children, under 
the leadership of skilled teachers, 
great variation in achievement will 
be the rule. No classification on the 
basis of achievement in school sub- 


jects will wipe out these differences. 

Some segregation on the basis of 
intellectual ability is desirable. Spe- 
cial classes are commonly provided 
for children of very low ability, and 
segregation is equally desirable for 
children of very high ability. The 
traditional practice of rewarding pro- 
ficiency in school subjects by rapid 
movement through the school system 
is not a satisfactory adjustment either 
from the standpoint of the pupil or 
of the needs of society. 

But complete segregation of these 
boys and girls in special classes is 
equally unfortunate. Children should 
learn to live together. It is unfortu- 
nate if any group develops feelings 
of inferiority as the result of its 
school experiences. There is danger 
that very able children may develop 
a snobbishness that will interfere 
with their social efficiency. The many 
school activities which lend them- 
selves to participation by all chil- 
dren should form the basis for 
fundamental social training. 

Many of the problems of classi- 
fication can be solved by reducing the 
size of the class. Teachers are able 
to make most of the adjustments re- 
quired by variations in the abilities 
and experiences of their pupils when 
children are grouped in classes of 20 
to 25. Certain special handicaps can 
be overcome only when children are 
taught in very small groups of five 
OF Six. 

The elementary school population 
of the United States is decreasing. 
A very real gain would be made if, 
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with this decrease in the number of 
children attending school, the num- 
ber of teachers were maintained at 
the present level or even increased. 

The American program of secon- 
dary education is unique among the 
countries of the world. Down to the 
end of the last century, secondary 
education served primarily as an 
agency to select the more able young 
people and to prepare them for en- 
trance to higher educational insti- 
tutions. But within the past genera- 
tion, the idea of universal secondary 
education has been accepted. The 
major questions of policy center 
around the issues of (1) what gen- 
eral education should be provided 
for all, and (2) what special prepa- 
ration should be given high school 
pupils for their future education or 
occupations. 

Probably the greatest limitation of 
the present education structure is the 
failure to adapt the curriculums of 
the schools to the greatly varied abili- 
ties, interests and vocational outlooks 
of the pupils in attendance. For 
hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls the educational experiences pro- 
vided are of no practical significance 
or value. On the other hand, able 
young people go through the secon- 
dary schools without ever discover- 
ing and developing the talents they 
possess. 

One of the most important ex- 
periments now being conducted in 
American education seeks to develop 
a new type of secondary school cur- 
riculum—one in which the tradi- 
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tional school subjects are recognized 
in terms of the interests and needs of 
boys and girls in modern society. A 
result of these experiments may be 
greater continuity in the program of 
education from the elementary 
through the secondary school period. 
The emphasis will be placed on 
meaningful experience rather than 
on the accumulation of knowledge. 
The structure of the school system 
may not be greatly changed, but its 
social significance will be greatly 
augmented. 

A further criticism of American 
secondary education is its apparent 
assumption that any boy or girl, by 
virtue of some sort of education, can 
engage in any occupation. Little 
effort has been made to prepare young 
people for the occupations they will 
certainly enter. A limited program 
of vocational education has been de- 
veloped in the last 20 years, but it 
has been available to only a small 
minority of the secondary school 
population. 

The separation of the vocational 
school from the ordinary type of 
secondary school is unfortunate. Vo- 
cational education should be thought 
of as an integral part of the program 
made available for young people. 
For many students vocational studies 
offer the key of enthusiasm to open 
the doors to educational experiences 
that might otherwise not interest 
them. For some pupils vocational 
education is an instrument for reach- 
ing the social objectives of the other 
conventional school subjects. The 
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goal of the curriculum should be a 
unified, socially constructive, and 
significant educational experience for 
every boy and girl. 

Whatever the degree of speciali- 
zation undertaken, all students will 
spend a considerable part of their 
time in what may properly be termed 
“general education’’ where oppor- 
tunities should be given leading to 
a better understanding of the social, 
economic, and governmental prob- 
lems which confront all members of 
society. 

The first two years of college work 
are more closely related to the secon- 
dary school than to the higher educa- 
tion offered in the last two years of 
college. The structure of secondary 
education needs to be reconsidered 
in terms of the junior college years. 
It may be advantageous to reorganize 
the secondary schools to include a 
junior high school of four years, 
providing general education for all 
students until they reach 16 or 17 
years, and a senior or upper high 
school of two to four years in which 
vocational specialization is begun. It 
seems reasonably certain that with 
secondary school work eliminated 
from the college and university, seri- 
ous scholarly work will be undertaken 
by students in these institutions in 
anticipation of later specialization in 
professional schools or in research. 

Another matter of fundamental 
policy is the development of a pro- 
gram of adult education. Whether 
viewed from the standpoint of social 
need or of individual development, 


education is a process which con- 
tinues through life. The opportuni- 
ties provided must be as varied as 
are the needs and interests of the 
total adult population. Among the 
fields of specialization included in 
programs now under way are: voca- 
tional retraining for those who, due 
to technological changes or personal 
injury, must change their occupa- 
tions; training preparing adults for 
advancement in the occupations in 
which they are already engaged; 
education in the social and political 
problems common to all citizens; 
opportunities in language, literature, 
science, and the fine arts, both in 
their vocational aspects and their 
significance as creative leisure activi- 
ties; offerings in the field of health 
and physical education; and oppor- 
tunities for the study of home life, 
including parent education. 

One of the important issues to be 
met in the organization of public 
education is that of the limits within 
which it should operate. An extreme 
point of view proposes that all social 
services needed by children should 
be provided under school auspices. A 
contrasting point of view holds that 
the schools should concern them- 
selves only with instruction and that 
everything outside this realm should 
be left to other social agencies. 

Neither of these extreme points of 
view has been found satisfactory in 
practice. It may be at times that the 
social services which should be un- 
dertaken by other agencies will have 
to be performed by the school. When 
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teachers find it impossible to perform 
their functions because children 
come to school undernourished, 
maladjusted, ill, or without appropri- 
ate clothing, they may not ignore the 
need. But as soon as social services 
are made available by other agencies 
the school should willingly give up 
responsibilities which are not inher- 
ent in the program of education for 
children. 

Whatever adjustments may be 
made between the school and the 
other social agencies which serve 
children, none of them can take the 
place of the home. Children’s health, 
their habits, their social understand- 
ing, their emotional stability or lack 
of it—all are products of the home. 
No program can be successfully car- 
tied on by schools or other social 
agencies unless. the intelligent co- 
operation of parents is secured. 

One of the greatest needs for 
reform in the structure of American 
education has to do with the units 
of attendance and instruction. The 


one-room, one-teacher school once 
served the needs of the people, but 
this limited educational opportunity 
is most inadequate for those who 
must live and work in a modern in- 
dustrial society. In the small school 
it is next to impossible to make pro- 
vision for individual needs except 
at extravagant cost. Minimum atten- 
dance units of 300 to 500 pupils are 
desirable, and it will be economical 
to develop larger units of attendance, 
the maximum being at least 1200 to 
1500 pupils. Larger administrative 
units are also needed; research has 
clearly indicated that these units 
should include 10,000 to 12,000 
pupils if a complete program of edu- 
cation is to be developed at a reason- 
able cost per pupil. Educational 
opportunities for millions of pupils 
wait upon reform of the local school 
structure—the consolidation of the 
thousands of local areas where in- 
effective schools are maintained at a 
cost altogether out of proportion to 
the service rendered. 


Reported from the Structure and Administration of 

Education in American Democracy, Chapter I. 

Washington: Educational Policies Commission, 
1938. 
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‘a NGLAND’s National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
has been studying eyestrain as caused by blackboard work. It 
was discovered that dark blue letters on a yellow blackboard 
were read 15.4 percent more quickly than white letters on a 
black surface. A savings of 10 percent in copying time was 
achieved with the new color scheme. 
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POPULATION PROSPECTS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


O. E. BAKER 
In School Life 


2 
Syerween 1921 and 1937 the 
annual number of births decreased 
about 23 percent. The enrolment in 
the first grade of the public schools 
started to decline in 1929, and 
since 1930 the decline has averaged 
about 100,000 a year. The decline in 
enrolment reached the fifth grade by 
1936, and has probably reached the 
seventh grade this year. In 1936, in 
cities of over 100,000 population, 
the ninth grade contained a larger 
enrolment than any grade except the 
first. 

The crest of births in 1921 and 
1924 is now reflected in a maximum 
high school enrolment, which, if 
prosperity permits, seems likely to 
persist for several years. The increase 
in college enrolment, other factors 
remaining equal, should continue for 
four or five years. In view of the de- 
cline in births, it seems likely that 
a decline in both college and high 
school enrolment will set in within 
a decade. 

Looking forward a couple of 
decades, the great uncertainty in the 
population prospect is not the total 
number of people in the nation, or 
their age composition, but pertains to 
where people will live. During the 
decade of prosperity, 1920-29, near- 
ly half the youth on the farms, as 
they reached maturity, moved to the 


cities. The net migration was about 
6,300,000 during the depression 
decade, nearly 60 percent being from 
the South. 

During the depression this city- 
ward migration was retarded, and 
millions of persons returned to the 
country. 

Thus the decline in elementary 
school enrolment in the cities tends 
to be retarded during periods of 
prosperity by migration from the 
farms. During periods of depression 
the decline may be accelerated. 

Dr. Rufus W. Smith has said: 
“Opportunities in adult education 
will increase. It is very possible that 
the upper reaches of the educational 
field will expand, while the lower 
ones will decline .. . . The need for 
a large increase in the number of new 
teachers will undoubtedly be less- 
ened, while the demand for better 
teachers should increase. Normal 
schools training teachers for the ele- 
mentary grades may have to divert 
part of their applicants into the field 
of adult education, even to other 
occupaticns . . .. The United States 
stands at the beginning of an epoch, 
a turning point in its population his- 
tory. The school .... will be among 
the first of our social institutions 
under the necessity of adjusting to 
this trend.” 


O. E. Baker is Senior Agricultural Economist, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Reported from School 
Life, XXIII (May, 1938), 305-17. 
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LOS ANGELES EXPLAINS ITS BUDGET 


JVeor content with the usual sta- financial needs to the public in an 
tistical presentation of a budget mes- _ illustrated brochure. Prepared by the 
sage, Los Angeles has explained its Budget Division under the direction 
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The endeavor to educate the "growing citizen" is illustrated as one of the costs 
of public education. 


of Harry M. Howell, Assistant 
Superintendent, the 20-page folder 
interprets financial requirements in 
terms of the actual needs of children. 
Cold figures give way to warm pic- 
tures of actual school operations 
with children instead of dollars play- 
ing the major role. 

This does not mean, of course, 
that adequate presentation of the 
financial aspect of the budget is 
overlooked. Rather, the needs are 
modestly dramatized in a way that 
gives meaning to budget items that 
are apt to have a connotation that is 
purely monetary. The usual classi- 
fied summary of estimated expendi- 
tures is the concluding item in the 
booklet. Preceding it are tables 


analysing different items in the sum- 
mary. But accompanying and preced- 
ing the tables are illustrations, many 
of which are reproduced here, which 
lend meaning to the statistics. 

The aims of the schools are graph- 
ically portrayed through pictures 
before budget costs are introduced. 
First is depicted the object of the 
elementary schools to inculcate some- 
thing of the scientific approach in 
children. The illustration on the page 
opposite, in addition to several oth- 
ers, aids in the presentation of this 
objective. 

On the next page of the budget 
booklet are shown pictures of chil- 
dren being taught the familiar three 
R’s, which in turn lead to the voca- 
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How Los Angeles shows enrolment trends 


tional subjects in which the three R’s 
are, of course, essential. Art and 
music are demonstrated as important 
constituent elements of the curricu- 
lum with pictures of youthful artists 
and musicians. 

The goal of the schools to give 
children a broad educational back- 
ground of knowledge and culture, in 
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addition to experience as a “growing 
citizen,” is explained, partly through 
the aids of such pictures as that on 
page 27. 

Following the first section of the 
budget report which deals entirely 
with the educational objectives of the 
schcols, comes the ectual budget in- 
formation. Charts, some of them sim- 








ilar to the one above, explain such 
items as surplus and current income, 
current expenditures, estimated reve- 
nues and proposed expenditures, ad- 
ministration and instruction. The cut 


“Pp 
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below is used in the report to give life 
to the concept of instruction and adds 
meaning to a page of statistics. 
Coordinate activities that contrib- 
ute to instructional efficiency are 


Down” 


These pictures give meaning to “instruction” as an item in the 
school budget 
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expensive but, when visualized in school plant are explained with an 
pictures such as the two on this page, analysis of costs but illustrations like 
they achieve new meaning for the — those on page 31 are used to enliven 
budget reader. the presentation. 

Operation and maintenance of the Fixed charges, reserves, and debt 
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How “operation 
and mainte- 
nance’ come to 
life in the Los 


Angeles budget 


service are explained without bene- 
fit of pictures. Pie charts and graphs 
are used extensively throughout the 
brochure. 

Los Angeles illustrates its ‘‘Pay- 








as-You-Go” building program in 
terms of the attractive pictures on 
pages 32 and 33. It is pointed out 
that capital outlays are not part of 
the current expense budget and 
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are financed from 
tax and bond 
funds and federa! 
grants, varying 
greatly from year 
to year. 

In a letter ac- 
companying the 
booklet, Superin- 
tendent Vierling 
Kersey states: ““As 
a citizen of this 
community inter- 
ested in costs of 
public service, you 
are given an op- 
portunity to make 
analysis of educa- 
tional costs for the 
public schools as 
we anticipate a 
new school year. 
Your suggestions, 
your frank reac- 
tion, and your 
guidance will help 
the Board of Edu- 


Illustrating the "Pay- 
as-You-Go" building 
program 




















cation and this 
office.” As part of 
the budget presen- 
tation plan, a pub- 
lic hearing was 
held prior to the 
adoption of the 
budget by the 
Board of Educa- 
tion. 

This budget 
presentation is an 
attempt to make 
school finance 
more intelli- 
gible to the lay- 
man for, in the 
words of Super- 
intendent Kersey, 
“Our schools will 
be only what the 
people desire them 


to be and the peo- 
ple must be intel- 
ligent about the 
schools.” 


Cuts courtesy Los Angeles 
City Schools 
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LOW-COST GROUP INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS 


CLARENCE HINES 


In the Clearing House 


“Yl HAT can the average teacher 
do when confronted with loss of 


salary due to injury or illness? This 
question faced the teaching staff of 
the Pendleton, Orcgon, schools dur- 
ing the winter of 1935, when one of 
their number was out of school for 
months with a serious illness. The 
result was that majority opinion 
favored some form of group in- 
surance which would afford the type 
of protection the members of the 
group felt they needed. 

A committee was designated, and 
its report on commercial group in- 
surance policies revealed: 

(1) That most group policies re- 
quired a minimum of 25 to 50 
members and a monthly premium of 
at least $2.50 per member; (2) that 
group policies made no allowance 
for good health records; and (3) 
that an individual policy, such as 
some teachers were carrying, cost 
from $60 to $75 per year. 

The report revealed that the aver- 
age age of Pendleton teachers was 
low and that the average absence 
was low. Commercial policies made 
no provision for these factors. 

The cost of individual protection 
and the minimum number required 
for a group policy eliminated the 
possibility of dealing with any com- 
mercial insurance company. Investi- 
gation of insurance groups estab- 
lished by teachers in other parts of 
the country revealed that most of 
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them were not established on sound 
principles and had failed to last 
very long. A common cause of failure 
was their attempt to provide protec- 
tion during the summer months, 
when many members apparently 
found it necessary to have operations. 

Objections were voiced when the 
committee made its recommenda- 
tions. Some felt that the three days’ 
absence allowed by the school dis- 
trict should be made cumulative. 
Others felt that a teacher who with- 
drew from the system after two or 
three years would not derive the 
same benefit as one who remained 
in the system and the insurance group 
for a longer time. Another criticism 
was that premiums, at least for the 
first two years, would need to be 
almost as high as for a group policy 
with one of the commercial com- 
panies. It was argued that the policy 
might as well be taken in one of the 
old-line companies. 

Statistics on the average age and 
health records of the Pendleton 
teachers finally proved convincing. 
It was agreed that after two or three 
years in which to build up a reserve, 
the premiums of new members com- 
ing in each year would meet all bene- 
fit payments, maintain the reserve 
and provide paid-up members with 
free protection. The apparent oppor- 
tunity to “get something for noth- 
ing” had its usual appeal. 

As organized, the Pendleton 
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Teachers Insurance Association em- 


| bodies the essential features of the 
| best commercial group policies with 
' juch modifications as were deemed 





necessary. All full-time employes of 
the school district, from superin- 
tendent to janitors, are eligible for 
membership. Benefit payments begin 
on the eighth calendar day of absence 
from school and continue at the rate 
of $100 per calendar month for not 
more than six months. 

Premiums, deducted from salary 
checks on the written permission of 
the member, are paid at the rate of 
$2 a month until a reserve fund of 
$1200 is established. At this point 
payments cease until the reserve falls 
to $800, when they automatically 
begin again for all members. New 
members pay premiums for the same 
number of months as was required 
by the charter members to build up 
the original reserve. 

The Association’s affairs are han- 
dled by a president, secretary, trea- 
surer, and a Council composed of 
one member from each grade school 
and two each from the high school 
and junior high. The treasurer is the 
only bonded officer. None of the 
officers are salaried. 

A membership of 31 had signed 
up on April 1, 1935, when the first 
premiums were collected. Since that 
time more than 50 persons have be- 
longed. The present membership is 
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about 40, approximately 80 percent 
of the number eligible. 

Benefits of almost $500 have been 
paid. The reserve fund now amounts 
to almost $1400 and is increasing at 
the rate of about $35 a month. 

The charter members of the asso- 
ciation paid premiums for 19 months 
to build up the original reserve. 
Without an epidemic, there is little 
chance that the charter members 
will be called on again for premium 
payments. 

To an outsider, the plan may seem 
to have weaknesses. No medical ex- 
amination is required, and the asso- 
ciation has no legal standing. It is 
not incorporated. It was founded on 
and held together by a “gentleman’s 
agreement.” It was conceded in ad- 
vance that the success of any such 
group depended on the integrity of 
its members and on the willingness 
of the administration to dismiss a 
teacher who wilfully absented him- 
self in order to draw benefits. 

The member's answer to any 
criticism is that the association pro- 
tects him partially for loss of salary 
for six months and has so protected 
him for three years. The reserve is 
larger than was once thought neces- 
sary and is increasing. In short, the 
Association has stood the test of a 
reasonable length of time and passed 
the test by which most innovations 
are judged. It works! 


Oregon, Senior High School. Reported from the 


[ reson Hines is Principal of the Pendleton, | 


Clearing House, XII (May, 1938), 519-21. 
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EDUCATION AND THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


WALTER A. JESSUP 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


—4B0UT a decade ago some 5,000 
students in Pennsylvania were given 
an examination consisting of more 
than 3,000 questions and intended 
to be about as searching as anyone 
could make it. Some students knew 
very little and others knew a great 
deal; a few made scores as high as 
1,500 and one score was as low as 
110. 

Recently Dr. W. S. Learned ex- 
amined about 100 of these people 
again, nine years after their gradua- 
tion from college. They took the 
same examination of 3,000 questions 
and their scores were checked to see 
whether they had gained or lost. 
There were a few gains and losses, 
but on the whole their scores were 
about the same. 

The data reveal something of the 
differences in the students who ap- 
pear in our educational institutions. 
They show that throughout a period 
of nine years these differences were 
relatively stable. The advocates of 
changes in methods or in materials 
of instruction constantly invoke these 
variations as a justification for new 
programs, but it seems altogether 
possible that the differences among 
Pennsylvania graduates are not whol- 
ly due to subject matter studied or 
even to the school selected, for the 
differences seem to be equally con- 
stant in students graduated from 
technical schools such as Lehigh, 
Carnegie Tech, or Wharton, and in 
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students from colleges such as Haver- 
ford, Lafayette, or Bucknell. Some 
of these colleges are much more suc- 
cessful than others in getting high- 
ranking students, but it is not so 
certain that even these schools change 
the relative rank of the students 
whom they select. It seems almost 
certain that modification of subject 
matter is of less importance than we 
have been inclined to think. From 
personal interviews with hundreds of 
persons, both in college and after, 
we of the study are impressed with 
the educational value of the whole 
college—morale, atmosphere, what- 
ever you wish to call it. When stu- 
dents are asked to cite the most im- 
portant influence of their college 
years, a surprising number do not cite 
the professor at all. 

These considerations are impor- 
tant because education is now offered 
on a scale never before known. A 
generation ago it was thought that 
education would conquer crime. Mil- 
lions believed that education would 
assure freedom from poverty. Each 
of you can expand this catalogue of 
faiths. But crime is still rampant and 
we have not solved the problems of 
poverty or earning capacity. And so 
far as happiness and poise and what- 
not are concerned, our institutions 
for the mentally diseased are on the 
increase. Neither the schools nor any 
other social institutions can expect 
to remain sacrosanct. In the long run, 
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EDUCATION AND THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING 


we shall have to make good on the 
claims made for education in the 
past, or on others equally valuable 
from the standpoint of society. 

In the meantime, the schools will 
need to undergo some readjustment. 
It is quite possible that in the future 
they will not seek to jam the same 
education into the heads of all chil- 
dren but to do what they can to help 
the individual child attain his own 
level of achievement. When that 
happens, the teacher will be more 
like a physician than a lecturer. 

In all probability we shall change 
our attitude toward the training of 
teachers, so that we shall seek com- 
petence in a teacher instead of train- 
ing. A physician makes good because 
he is a good doctor, not because he 


has a diploma. Similarly, the teach- 
er’s practical success must depend on 
competence in addition to meeting 
the ordinary formal requirements. 
There may be a time when the teach- 
er is trained to the point of actually 
developing teaching ability instead 
of merely being given courses. 

Teachers today do not enter the 
profession with the serious purpose 
of lifetime service that guides the 
graduate of the medical school. In 
education we do not take our period 
of practice as seriously as the hospital 
interne. We have a much more com- 
fortable regimen. But we are likely 
to see the day when teachers will 
commit themselves to teaching with 
the same permanency that character- 
izes the physician. 


Walter A. Jessup is President of the Carnegie 

Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Re- 

ported from the University of Michigan School of 
Education Bulletin, LX (May, 1938), 114-17. 
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af ie longer does the Rochester, 
N.Y., Athenaeum and Mechanics In- 
stitute award diplomas to graduates 
at commencement time. In fact, the 
institute has given up both time- 
honored practices. It no longer 
awards diplomas at all and its new 
educational program, which takes 
into account individual speeds in 
achieving graduation status, has elim- 
inated the necessity for mass com- 
mencement programs. 

In lieu of diplomas, graduates re- 
ceive a new-type credential which 


describes each student’s special 
achievements and qualifications. 
Awarding of the credential is made 
when the individual demonstrates his 
ability to make life plans and to 
progress effectively in accordance 
with them. 

Commencement exercises, which 
frequently dramatize the end of an 
educational experience, have been 
replaced by an annual spring convo- 
cation which endeavors to symbolize 
the fact that education is a continu- 
ous life process. 
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PRIMARY PROMOTION BY READING LEVELS 


VAUGHN R. DELONG 


In the Elementary School Journal 


ACHIEVEMENT in reading and 
its relation to promotion, especially 
in the primary grades, has been a 
constant concern to many educators. 
Because of the great importance of 
reading, it is necessary that a foun- 
dation vocabulary be well established 
in Grades I and II. Until recently, 
the problem of establishing a vocabu- 
lary was met by having the pupil 
read the same book again and again. 
This repeated exposure may have 
aided in fixing word recognition, 
but it also led to memory reading 
and introduced failure into the school 
system. The effect of failure became 
noticeable, and the conviction de- 
veloped that it should be eliminated 
if at all possible. 

The most spectacular departure 
from the custom of repeated failure 
until the basic vocabulary was estab- 
lished is the plan of chronological 
promotion, under which all pupils 
are promoted, regardless of achieve- 
ment. The sense of failure is elim- 
inated, but so also is any semblance 
of achievement as a goal of the 
school; the entire reading structure 
is weakened. This system also tends 
to increase the number of levels of 
reading ability to be found among 
the pupils of any given grade, which 
multiplies the difficulties of teachers 
of subjects depending on reading 
ability. 

The following plan, developed 


while the writer was superintendent 
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at Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, re. 
tains the mastery of a basic vocabu- 
lary as one of its chief goals, but 
eliminates failure of promotion and 
needless re-reading of the same 
material. The eight provisions of the 
plan are: 

1. Abolish promotion and failure 
in the first two grades. During this 
primary period the pupil is subject 
to transfer from one group to an- 
other. 

2. Entering pupils will be tested 
for intelligence and reading readi- 
ness. Pupils who are not ready to 
begin reading at once will be given 
pre-reading work. 

3. Pupils will be grouped in small 
groups of 15 or less. 

4. Each reading book will be 
placed on one of the six reading 
levels set up by Clarence R. Stone 
in his book Better Primary Reading. 

5. Groups of pupils and individ- 
uals will progress from one level to 
another as they demonstrate their 
fitness. 

6. Fitness for progress to a higher 
level will be determined by tests 
and by the satisfactory reading of 
the following number of books on 
each level: Level I, pre-reading; 
Level II, 4-6 books (average, 5); 


Level III, 4-6 books (average, 5); | 


Level IV, 3-6 books (average, 4) ; 
Level V, 2-4 books (average, 3); 
Level VI, 2-3 books (average, 2). 


7. Pupils failing to meet these | 
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PRIMARY PROMOTION BY READING LEVELS 


standards will be transferred to an- 
other group at the same level and 
read different books than before 
until they are ready to progress. 

8. Pupils will be promoted to 
Grade III at the end of each semester 
as at present. 

The second provision gives im- 
mediate attention to the individual 
needs of every pupil. Pupils having 
satisfactory scores on both tests begin 
work immediately on Level II. 
Pupils with low reading-readiness 
scores but who show satisfactory in- 
telligence scores are placed on Level 
I and work with pre-reading materi- 
als. The need for materials of this 
type is now recognized by publishers, 
and it is possible to secure all the 
materials necessary. Pupils who make 
low scores in both intelligence and 
reading readiness are given individ- 
ual intelligence tests. If this test 
confirms the group intelligence test, 
the pupil is placed in a subnormal 
group. 

The groups mentioned in Provi- 
sion 3 are made up of pupils of 
about equal ability. Three groups to 
a class are suggested, though in some 
cases teachers use more. 

In Provision 6, the variation in 
the number of books to be read by 
each pupil on each level is another 
allowance for individual differences. 
For instance, a child who reads four 
books on Level II before he begins 
to read satisfactorily, will read four 
others in a satisfactory manner, or a 
total of eight books on that level. 
On the other hand, the pupil who 


reads well and progresses rapidly 
will read six books satisfactorily be- 
fore progressing to Level III. The 
better reader is required to read 
more books satisfactorily, but he does 
not cover so many books as the slow 
pupil, who needs the larger amount 
of reading experience. 
Provision 7 was devised to elimi- 
nate repetition of materials. 
Provision 8 requires that pupils 
completing Level VI during any 
semester will continue to read other 
books on that level until the end of 
the semester. Any other plan would 
upset the organization in Grade III, 
where this program is not in effect. 
For tests mentioned in Provision 
6 it would have been possible to 
use only standardized reading tests, 
but it was felt that we could get a 
better measure of achievement in our 
program if we made tests based 
specifically on the vocabulary and 
the aims set forth for each level. 
Accordingly, we developed two tests, 
one for Levels II and III, and an- 
other for Levels IV, V, and VI. 
The test for Levels II and III con- 
sists of eight parts, with a total of 
116 questions. Part A tests the abil- 
ity to choose, from three possible 
answers, the proper answer to a ques- 
tion read orally by the teacher. Part 
B tests recognition of individual 
words from pictures, and Part C tests 
phrases. Part D is a picture test for 
recognition of the initial sounds of 
s,m, h, b, p, f, ¢ (hard sound), w, g 
(hard sound), r, ¢, d, j, J, n, &, and 
th. Part E tests recognition of vari- 
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ants of known words made with s, 
ing, es, and ed. Part F is a picture 
accompanied by directions for color- 
ing. Part G tests recognition of 
rhyming words. Part H is a test of 
ability to recognize single words 
when pronounced orally. 

The test for Levels IV, V, and 
VI is similar but it uses words listed 
on Levels IV, V, and VI and tests 
the aims of these levels. 

Norms for these tests are being de- 
veloped for each level, and the use 
of the norms is an integral part of 
the plan. It is not expected that com- 
parison with these norms will be a 
final consideration, but it is expected 
that scores on these tests will serve 
to confirm teachers’ judgments and 
also to indicate how well the stan- 


dards set up for each level are met. 

It can readily be seen that this 
system calls for a different type of 
record card and report card. The re- 
port card for the parent gives a 
cumulative record of the books read 
by his child, the levels of their 
difficulty, and the type of work done 
on each. A letter explaining the plan 
in detail is enclosed with the report 
card, so that the parent is fully in- 
formed at all times of his child’s 
exact standing. The report card has 
had a beneficial effect on the recep- 
tion of the entire change by parents. 

The school record card is similar 
except that it provides space for the 
pupil’s entire primary record, and 
goes with him from one teacher to 
another. 


Vaughn R. DeLong is Superintendent of Schools, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania. Reported from the Elemen- 


tary School Journal, 


XXXVIII 


(May, 1938), 


663-71. 
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y= University of Mexico has 
been the scene of clashes between 
rival student groups, according to 
the press. The university rector, 
Chico Georne, and a number of the 
students were opposed to the efforts 
of socialist youths to bring the uni- 
versity into the federal system of so- 
called socialist education (see this 
issue of the EDUCATION DIGEST, 
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pages 14-17). By law the university 
is guaranteed autonomy. 

Socialist youths seized several of 
the main university buildings before 
dawn and defied efforts of police and 
firemen to eject them. The buildings 
were attacked by student groups, sev- 
eral students being wounded in the 
fracas which ended peaceably when 
the socialists withdrew. 
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WHITHER FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


Harry Kurz 


In the Modern Language Journal 


J RANKLY, I admit that I do 
not know the future of foreign 
languages in this country. This does 
not mean that I am satisfied with 
the present situation. I feel as if I 
had no present to speak of and no 
future to be assured of. What I see 
about me is diffusion and disorder. 
Jam amazed at the disarray in which 
we drift along in our current policies 
concerning foreign languages. I see, 
for example, that region varies from 
region; that, in some, one language 
is being taught, and in others, an- 
other; and that in general there is 
bickering and rivalry among com- 
peting foreign languages. In addi- 
tion to this disorder, I find superim- 
posed that which results from local 
control of subject matter. There are 
almost as many puny educational 
systems as there are townships, each 
subject to passing whims of person- 
alities extremely limited in outlook. 
Among the latter I should definitely 
place a good many administrators 
who have been prepared by the 
teachers colleges, and whose minds 
are so preoccupied with method and 
organization that they have almost 
lost sight of content. This control by 
educationists of limited culture is a 
blight which has sapped our system 
of its vitality. 

To this picture I can add a few 
patches of lurid color by mentioning 
the athletic and vocational emphasis 
which is giving us so much to pon- 


der, and then fit the whole into a 
symbolical golden frame representing 
the economic pressure which distorts 
education even down to the high 
school. We are so beset by the com- 
mercial touch of Midas that almost 
everything in our educational system 
must find its root in some possible 
means of future gain in order to 
justify its existence. Validities based 
on pure culture are not permitted any 
longer. 

In fact, conviction grows that, in 
our educational atmosphere, ade- 
quate presentation not only of for- 
eign language but of any subject is 
impossible. The air is not favorable 
for vital cultural education. English 
is almost the only consecutive course 
we have left in the secondary curric- 
ulum, and I need not dilate on its 
sad state today. Grammar has prac- 
tically gone, and literature today 
seems to be a diluted application of 
wash. it would be unfair, however, 
to blame the teachers entirely. It 
rather seems to me that the atmos- 
phere is just too full of noxious 
drafts. 

I do not need to be convinced 
any further than I am at present that 
by teaching a foreign language I 
give a student a richer point of view 
concerning other nations, that I open 
his mind to another culture. Nor do 
I need to be convinced that when 
with my students I make contact 
with the great spirits that have ex- 
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pressed in beautiful language the 
highest ideals and imaginings of the 
race, I am storing up within us all a 
reserve of spiritual grace. These are 
values which I perceive clearly, a 
treasure which I possess and which I 
try to share with my students. Herein 
lies our certitude. 

Why are we failing to fulfil our 
high mission? I think the reasons 
can, in a general way, be grouped in 
four categories. First of all is the 
nature of our teaching in high school 
and college. We have substituted for 
the sense of effort and growth the 
ease of pleasure, of playful experi- 
ence. Today, everything is a game, 
with no hardship involved. Particu- 
larly in our field we try to make 
learning effortless. Play is the watch- 
word that characterizes the nature of 
our educational system. 

A second evil is the conglomerate 
nature of our classes, with their fatal 
admixture of strong and weak stu- 
dents and the consequent frustration 
of the efforts of teachers. The worst 
crime here is the neglect of the more 
capable, but even the interests of the 
more lowly are really neglected in 
the effort to impart a type of intel- 
lectual experience they are incapable 
of receiving. 

A third difficulty is the element of 
time—or rather, the lack of it. The 
accepted nation-wide limitation of 
foreign language teaching-time is 
two years. I consider this one of the 
most serious obstacles to effective 
work and permanent influence by our 
teaching. 
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The fourth of our difficulties is 
more fundamental than the others, 
and to some extent the cause of 
them. This is the lack of great teach- 
ers in our field in the high schools. 
There are not enough of us who can 
do strong and zestful teaching in 
the high schools; there are too many 
who occupy these strategic positions 
as job-holders, and who are not 
vitally concerned with the profession- 
al aspects of their work. 

In spite of these formidable obsta- 
cles we still have a great subject, a 
good many fine teachers and a large 
number of excellent pupils. What 
shall we do to make all this effective? 
If we see clearly what is desirable, 
and then remain persistent in our 
effort toward the goals we choose, 
we shall get some order out of our 
present chaos. 

As a first goal, I propose that we 
separate the sheep from the goats at 
an early age. When a student enters 
high school he should already have 
been sufficiently observed and tested 
to mark him definitely for what we 
might call the academic or nonaca- 
demic life. I should like to set up 
some standard of admission to the 
academic high school and establish 
firmly the cultural nature of the work 
in that school. For those who are 
not interested in book-learning | 
should establish another kind of high 
school, frankly vocational or athletic. 

I propose as part of this process a 
system of federal examinations, much 
like that of France, at the end of 
the academic high school course, s0 
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that a basic standard of values can 
be established. No more time-serv- 
ing. Instead, definite goals of intel- 
lectual achievement. 

In planning for a selected group 
oi students we should concurrently 
strive for an equally selected group 
of teachers. It seems to me that this 
goal is more nearly realizable than 
the first. I should propose that a 
nationally administered examination 
be given under the auspices of an 
organization such as the National 
Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, with the Master's degree 
required of the candidate. Consider- 
ations such as personality, appear- 
ance, and teaching experience can be 
left to local school boards ; what can- 
not be left is the actual judgment of 
the teacher's training. This is for 
specialists only. We need in our con- 
fraternity teachers of whom we have 
indicated to the world by our accept- 
ance of them as members that they 
have passed their examinations in 
our field and that we consider them 
equipped. In a sense, what I am pro- 
posing is that we should become 
a strongly organized union, but not 


on any basis of hours and wages. I 
want us to be a strong guild of peo- 
ple who know a group of studies and 
who require that knowledge from 
those who want to join us. 

I have placed these aims first be- 
cause they are fundamental, and I 
find it hard to decide which is most 
important. I observe that great teach- 
ers make good students, and that 
equally often extraordinary students 
call forth unexpected powers in 
teachers. In any case, without such 
teachers and such students we can 
accomplish nothing important. 

Granting that we are moving 
toward a degree of selectivity among 
teachers and students, we can now 
turn our attention to a third goal for 
which we must fight as hard as for 
the others, and that is the question 
of time. We need time to acquire 
such a highly specialized skill and 
culture as is involved in learning a 
foreign language and literature. The 
two-year period to which we are now 
nationally limited is a criminal im- 
position, unjust to the truest inter- 
ests of the student. We must fight 
the two-year limit like a pest. 


Nebraska. Reported from the Modern Language 


Harry Kurz is on the faculty of the University of | 


Journal, XXII (May, 1938), 563-71. 
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JHE number of junior colleges increased from 528 to 553 
during the past year, according to W. C. Eells, in School and 
Society, while enrolments have increased from 129,106 to 


136,623—a gain of 5.8 percent. 
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ADJUSTMENT FOR BACK-TO-SCHOOL YOUTH 





FRANCES MAULE 


In Occupations 


—n response to a definite trend, 
six states have advanced the com- 
pulsory school age to 18 years. What 
is a community to do when new state 
laws turn back upon its schools a 
large group of youth for further 
education? Williamsport, Pennsyl- 
vania, is ready with an answer. This 
is due to the fact that for some time 
Williamsport has been focusing its 
resources on the problem of prepar- 
ing its young people for effective 
living in that particular community. 
It has, therefore, already in existence, 
not only a philosophy for meeting 
the educational needs of the older 
age groups arnong its young people, 
but a program, equipment, and a 
mechanism for carrying out that pro- 
gram. 

The most important part of the 
program for meeting this newly cre- 
ated necessity is an Adult School, 
which provides instruction in all the 
common-school subjects required by 
the new law. In addition, it offers 
training in seven basic trades, in 
commercial subjects, and in home 
economics. It embraces also a Re- 
training School, the object of which 
is to help people who have lost their 
way find a road that can lead them 
where they want to go. Lastly, the 
Adult School offers a program of 
cultural and recreational activities. 

Within the framework of this 
Adult School Williamsport proposes 
to set up a separate section to care 
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for the unemployed 16 to 18 years 
old. The purpose of the Adult School 
is, above all things, adjustment, the 
fitting of youth or adult to the par- 
ticular kind of life he is going to 
live. And adjustment is what the 
16-to-18-year-olds affected by the 
new law will chiefly need. They are 
the “drop-outs” who have left school 
at the earliest possible opportunity, 
presumably because the school has 
failed to meet their needs or desires. 
The new adjustment facilities being 
set up are designed to make good 
this deficiency. They are being 
planned with the definite purpose of 
giving each individual what he 
wants, what he can take, and what 
will be of greatest service to him in 
achieving a happy and successful life 
on the social level that appears possi- 
ble to him. 

To this end, there will be no fixed 
curriculum, no predetermined blan- 
ket courses of study. Each individ- 
ual’s course will be planned after 
careful study of his individual needs 
and problems. The student will be 
encouraged to express his desires and 
to take an active part in laying out 
his program. No student will be re- 
quired to take a subject to which he 
objects unless it can be shown ,that 
it would be to his disadvantage not 
to do so. Teachers will have the ut- 
most freedom in offering their stu- 
dents activities calculated to make 
these two additional years of school 
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a happy as well as a profitable time. 
At present the Adult School holds 
most of its sessions in the evening. 
The new law requires the pupils to 
be in full-time attendance, which 
means five hours a day, 180 days in 
the year. The new adjustment unit 
for the 16-to-18-year-olds will offer 
a standard schedule of seven and 
one-half hours a day, from 1:30 to 
5 P.M. and from 6 to 10 P.M., and 
will be open for business—at least 
to some extent—52 weeks in the 
year. In cases where part-time legal 
employment needs to be taken into 
consideration, an individual schedule 
will be arranged. If need be, a stu- 
dent may plan to put in his required 
number of hours per day any time 
between 8:35 A.M. and 10 P.M. 
Since all the educational, recrea- 
tional, cultural, and character-build- 
ing agencies in the community will 
be pressed into service, members of 
the 16-to-18 group will be distribu- 
ted among the various agencies for 
certain hours of each day. It is ex- 
pected, therefore, that at any one 
hour only a small number will be at 
work at the central school building. 
The tide of returning students—less 
than 100 are expected next Septem- 
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ber—can thus be taken care of by 
the existing teaching staff without 
imposing too heavy a burden. The 
only additional salary required will 
be for the director of the group. 

It is important to note that once a 
youth becomes a client of the adjust- 
ment service his association with it 
is expected to go beyond the compul- 
sory stage. Those planning the ser- 
vice hope that such youths will re- 
main active clients of the service 
until a satisfactory life adjustment 
has been achieved. 

School officials are also interested 
in the continuity of adjustment ser- 
vice which will bridge the gaps 
between junior and senior high 
school and between high school and 
adult living. 

The director is engaged for eleven 
and one-half months of the year 
since it is proposed that the adjust- 
ment service remain active through- 
out practically the whole year. Ex- 
penses for equipment, materials, and 
preparation of quarters for the new 
group bring the estimated cost of 
the adjustment service to $4,240 a 
year. 

Can anybody think of a better way 
for a community to spend $4,240? 


Reported from Occupations, XVI (June, 1938), 
843-45. 
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—)URING the five years of its existence, the Education Pro- 
gram of the WPA has reduced illiteracy in the United States 


by approximately one-fourth. 











OUR CHILDREN—THEIR INTELLIGENCE 


GEORGE STODDARD 


—!n general, it can be stated that 
a mass of evidence accumulated par- 
ticularly in recent years points toward 
the validity of the following state- 
ments: 

That intelligence is a functional 
concept. 

That the problem of nature versus 
nurture is not especially helpful 
(rather they always go together). 

That whatever the genetic inheri- 
tance, environmental pressures can 
change things, and conversely, that 
no matter how good the environment 
may be, one cannot neglect genetic 
determiners. 

That under good environments 
the dull and the bright do not inter- 
change their roles; they simply move 
upward. And analogously, for poor 
environments. 

That intelligence tests, while in- 
adequate, do have substantial valid- 
ity. 

That most changes in mental status 
are made in young children. 

In some of our recent well-docu- 
mented work at Iowa under Wellman 
and Skeels, certain findings of inter- 
est in relation to the problem of 
intelligence have been brought out. 
Suppose we ask the simple question: 
Can the I.Q. be changed, especially 
for the better? 

Let us look at the work of Dr. 
Skeels, who has been studying the 
growth of illegitimate children 
placed in good homes under the age 
of six months. The study grew out 
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of his responsibility in the state in- 
stitutions for placing young children 
in good foster homes. At first, there 
was no thought of setting it up as a 
special experimental procedure. This 
means that the whole work is supe- 
rior to almost any experiment that 
could be devised. For instance the 
cases do not constitute a sampling of 
the infants we deal with; they are 
all the infants who fall in this cate- 
gory. The homes were not selected 
because the parents would agree to 
cooperate with social workers; they 
simply happened to be the homes of 
parents who were interested in the 
adoption of foster children. In the 
latest reprints we find the following 
figures: 

Number of mothers—137 

Average number of grades fin- 
ished—9.7 

I.Q. for 78 of these mothers—87 

13 percent were over 100 

28 percent were less than 80 

The fathers’ I.Q.’s are not known, 
but since all but a small fraction of 
the fathers were of very low socio- 
economic status their average I.Q. 
is probably about the same as that of 
the mothers. 

The children were placed in good 
homes at an average age of 2.7 
months and were measured from 
114 to 6 years later. At this time the 
mean 1.0. of the children is 116. 
This is the exact average of the 
children in the preschool laboratories 
of the Station, who have always been 
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OUR CHILDREN—THEIR INTELLIGENCE 


| regarded as a highly selected sam- 


pling, and it is just about the average 
of the children whose fathers fall in 
the highest professional category. In 
short, “‘the illegitimate children of a 
large sampling of dull and feeble- 
minded mothers and out-of-work or 
laboring class fathers, if placed in 
good homes in early infancy, will 
turn out to be bright children as 
measured by the best tests now avail- 
able.” 

Other recent work at Iowa pre- 
sents a consistent picture. Thus, Dr. 
Wellman has found that for 600 
children attending the preschools 
sponsored by the Station, there is an 
average gain of 20 I.Q. points as 
measured by the best tests available. 
It was shown also that those who 
were in the schools longest made the 
greatest gains, and that the gains 
were made during attendance. The 
largest gains were made by children 
in the lower levels of intelligence, 
but these children would be average 
children in most populations. Every 
effort was made to rule out practice 
efforts. It has been shown, too, that 
the new and higher I.Q.’s are more 
closely related to subsequent school 
performance than are the original 
1.Q.’s. 

Recently Miss Skodak, a student of 
Dr. Skeels, has shown that the ille- 
gitimate children of 16 definitely 
feeble-minded mothers, both from 
the standpoint of mental testing and 
inability to manage their affairs, if 
placed in good homes in early in- 
fancy will in a few years show ability 


above the average. Not one of the 
children she studied has turned out 
to be feeble-minded. 

Some new work on this whole 
question will be published shortly by 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station. Over a three-year period, we 
established a controlled preschool sit- 
uation in an orphanage with half the 
institution’s preschool children placed 
in the new preschool while the other 
half remained in the orphanage with- 
out direct contact with the preschool. 
The two groups were matched on 
the basis of chronological age, men- 
tal age, 1.Q., sex, nutritional basis, 
and length of residence in the or- 
phanage. The so-called control group, 
which represented simply the stan- 
dard arrangements of the orphanage, 
had little to do but sit around utter- 
ly bored with life, living in over- 
crowded cottages and attended by 
untrained matrons. The preschool 
that was set up was far from a model 
school, but it did represent a very 
definite advance over previous 
arrangements for the children. 

At the end of a year, it was clear 
that deterioration was going on in 
the control group. With respect to 
intelligence, vocabularly, general in- 
formation, motor achievement, social 
competence, and personal adjust- 
ment, the whole picture was one of 
progressive retardation. So strong 
was this tide that some children who 
were not born feeble-minded finally 
achieved that unfortunate status. In 
the preschool there was none of this. 
The children were definitely turned 
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THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


toward normality of growth and all- 
round behavior. 

Our belief is that these findings 
would be duplicated in any insti- 
tution which has the courage to sub- 
mit its housing conditions and edu- 
cational procedures to experimental 
attack. In fact, they should be sur- 
passed if it were possible to keep the 
control group from all contact with 
the preschool group, and to prevent 
matrons and staff assistants from re- 
forming themselves during the proc- 
ess of the experiment. 


What would happen if really 
optimum encouragement were avail. 
able within the school and the family 
circle from infancy to adolescence is 
at present nothing but an academic 
question. However, I believe it is 
one which we might well keep in 
mind. For in our failure to remove 
conditions obviously far below any 
decent cultural standards, we are de- 
priving children not only of casual 
learning products, but of the oppor- 
tunity to take on a growing mental 
stature. 


George Stoddard is Director of the Child Welfare 
Research Station, lowa State University, Reported 
from an address before the National Education 
Association, June 28, 1938, at New York City. 
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—{CcORDING to Drs. Stoddard 
and Wellman of Iowa State Univer- 
sity, intelligent behavior is behavior 
characterized by: 

1. Difficulty—This is a function 
of the rareness of successful accomp- 
lishment when a sufficient sample of 
people make the attempt. 

2. Complexity——This is a matter 
of area. The person who can per- 
form two or three difficult mental 
tasks, each at a given level of diffi- 
culty, is more intelligent than the 
one who can perform only one. 

3. Abstractness—Mental activity 
deals with symbols and fragments. 

4, Economy.—Other things being 
equal, the one accomplishing the 
most mental tasks in the least time is 
the most intelligent. Psychologically 
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this appears to depend not on intui- 
tion, nor on skipping steps in the 
mental process, but on a faster rejec- 
tion of false leads. 

5. Adaptiveness to a goal.—This 
is in opposition to aimlessness and 
futility. 

6. Social value——This appears to 
be a necessary attribute in order to 
exclude the mental fumblings of 
neurotics and psychotics. 

7. The emergence of originals.— 
The scarcity of this phenomenon 
places a high value on it. 

These characteristics of intelligent 
behavior obviously are interlocked in 
a highly intricate fashion. Intelli- 
gence then is not a thing in itself, 
but is a way of responding to prob- 
lem situations. 
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GONE WITH THE WINDOWS 


PETER L, SPENCER 


In the School Executive 


Ven windowless schools are 
proposed it should be remembered 
that windowless buildings are not 
uncommon ; theatres are usually con- 
structed without windows, and office 
buildings so constructed have proved 
satisfactory. Buildings without win- 
dows have advantages that should be 
provided as willingly for children at 
work as for commercial recreation. 
Unfortunately, however, tradition 
tends to prevail in school building, 
and consequently recent develop- 
ments in illumination, ventilation, 
and noise control have been slow to 
find expression in the schools. 

Glare conditions are common in 
schoolrooms, and adequate and prop- 
et illumination will be difficult to 
secure as long as we try to obtain it as 
we have done heretofore. Natural 
light is highly variable. Not only is 
the sun in constant motion, but the 
amount of sunlight available for use 
is subject to wide variations, due to 
clouds, dust, smoke, etc. Frequently, 
changes from bright to dim light oc- 
cur very suddenly. Windows in fixed 
position cannot give equally satisfac- 
tory lighting under conditions which 
vaty so widely. 


In the windowless building uni- 
form and efficient electric lighting 
can be easily provided. A stimulat- 
ing recent suggestion is that sunlight 
be “trapped” by a system of mirrors, 
electrically controlled, and distrib- 
uted by conveyors to places where 
light is needed. 

In the schools, noise control has 
been given even less consideration 
than illumination, although noises 
often interfere disastrously with 
school work. Windowless buildings 
would be decidedly advantageous 
for the control of noise . 

Similarly, since windows readily 
transmit heat and cold, as well as 
sound, the problem of providing ade- 
quate air conditions would be greatly 
simplified by constructing build- 
ings without windows. Air condi- 
tioning has become economically and 
practically feasible, and it is reason- 
able to expect that both the health 
and the efficiency of children would 
be improved by providing them with 
air suited to their uses. 

School construction, in so far as is 
practical, should incorporate all the 
advances which have been made in 
the building fields. 


mont Colleges. Reported from the School Executive, 
LVII (August, 1938), 593-94. 


| Peter L. Spencer is Professor of Education, Clare- | 
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BRINGING UP SOPHOMORES 


E. LouIsE Noyes 


In the Nation’s Schools 


iia tenth-year guidance is the 
largest part of Santa Barbara High 
School’s work in group guidance, al- 
though the seniors have some defi- 
nitely planned work of the sort. On 
entering school the sophomores are 
divided into five groups, alphabeti- 
cally, boys and girls separated, for 
Orientation work in five fields, name- 
ly, general orientation to school and 
to life, social hygiene, social usage, 
the use of the library, and vocations. 
The last is for boys only at present. 
These groups meet for 25-minute 
periods twice a week, each group 
moving on to a new teacher at the 
end of five weeks (half a quarter). 
In this way each sophomore contacts 
all the groups during the year. In 
addition the school’s two counselors 
are used for clinical studies when- 
ever these seem necessary, and be- 
tween them they see each tenth-year 
pupil at least twice during the year 
for individual conferences. 

One counselor works largely with 
pupils planning to enter colleges 
with particular entrance require- 
ments. Efforts are made to reach 
these pupils as soon as possible, so 
that no pupil may fail to enter be- 
cause of a poorly planned high school 
program. 

The general orientation to school 
and to life is handled by the princi- 
pal and the dean of girls, who thus 
become acquainted with all first- 


year pupils. 
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In his work with the boys the prin. 
cipal makes three main points: Why 
are you in school? What will people 
be expecting of you when you leave 
school? What is true honesty? The 
first question, meant to startle the 
boys, usually succeeds. Frequently 
pupils do their first serious thinking 
on the question when they have this 
asked them. Naturally this is fol. 
lowed by consideration of their plans 
for the last three years of their pub- 
lic education. The breadth of the 
question gives room for considera. 
tion not only of scholastic plans but 
of pupil activities. 

The dean of girls works with the 
gitls on citizenship problems, te. 
quirements for graduation from high 
school and for entrance to college, 
so-called extra-curricular offerings, 
the need for respect for the school’s 
physical plant, and school traditions 
and customs. These discussions help 
the girls to see what the school ha 
to offer and to find an outlet for their 
special talents. Tied in closely with 
the dean’s work is the Big Sister 
plan, whereby each incoming girl i 
given an upper-class sponsor wh 
will be her friend and advisor unt 
she is able to stand on her own feet. 
This obviates much hardship for the 
girls coming into a high school more 
than twice as big as the schools to 
which they have been accustomed in 
the past. 


The attendance secretary has ont 
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BRINGING UP 


period with each of the groups as 
eatly as possible, when she explains 
the necessary rules and regulations 
regarding attendance. 

The librarian gives instruction in 
the use of the library. Her chief 
effort is to make all pupils feel at 
ease in the library, to be able to use 
it as an efficient tool, and to regard 
it as a place of first, not last, resort. 
The work is followed up in all the 
English classes, so that before the 
year is over sophomores can feel su- 
petior about their knowledge of the 
library. 

The work in social hygiene is 
handled frankly and honestly, and 
forms a basis for further work in the 
subject in the senior year. The boys 
take up the reproduction of plants 
and animals and the problem of her- 
edity and then pass on to the sex- 
hygiene problems faced by boys in 
their early teens, stressing honesty of 
thought and action and also the bear- 
ing of the adolescent years on the 
boy's future happiness. 

The girls begin with general 
health habits, particularly as they 
telate to charm and physical beauty. 
From these they go to the vital ques- 
tion of the origin of life. The re- 
productive system is introduced as 
merely one of the various systems of 
the body. In this way the approach 
is made naturally and unaffectedly. 


SOPHOMORES 


The path is open for a discussion of 
the reproduction of plants and lower 
animals and then that of mammals. 
Anatomy of the generative organs 
and the physiology of reproduction 
are both considered. 

For the vocational groups stress is 
placed on employment trends, gov- 
ernment agencies for helping persons 
get into industries, the school’s em- 
ployment service, and its preparation 
for employment. The school’s effec- 
tive department for pre-employment 
training and cooperative training are 
presented in some detail, and atten- 
tion is called to the vocational op- 
portunities given by the other de- 
partments. 

In the social usage groups, good 
manners and good taste in all the 
ordinary situations of sophomore 
life, at home, at school, and in pub- 
lic, are considered. Table etiquette, 
dance-floor procedure, telephone 
courtesy, introductions—all these are 
included in the course. 

At the end of the year, through 
the help given in all these groups, 
the sophomore is acclimated to the 
school as a whole. He is also ac- 
quainted with five teachers, some of 
whom he might otherwise not have 
known. Through this guidance work 
sophomores actually do become bet- 
ter members of the high school com- 
munity. 


Barbara, California, High School. Reported from 
the Nation’s Schools, XXII (July, 1938), 26-28. 


E Louisé Noyes is Senior Counselor in the Santa | 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL STUDY? 


JOHN DEWEY 


In Progressive Education 


—!n the new proper emphasis 
upon social studies, the primary prob- 
lem, it seems to me, is to determine 
the scope and range of the subject- 
matter designated by “‘social.’” How 
far can that which is social be sepa- 
rated and treated by itself, and how 
far is the social a limiting function 
of all subject-matter? Can such sub- 
jects as history, geography, and na- 
tural science be isolated and treated 
independently, or should they con- 
stantly and from the beginning be 
treated in their social bearings and 
consequences? 

In the higher reaches of school 
education there must, of course, be 
provision for training experts and 
specialists. In them, a certain amount 
of relative separation of subjects 
from their social context is legiti- 
mate. But it is a fair question wheth- 
er society is not suffering even here 
because the specialists have not the 
educational background which would 
enable them to view their special 
skills and knowledge in connection 
with social conditions and problems. 

The point I would make is that 
in any case we have carried the isola- 
tion of subjects from their social 
effects and possibilities too far down 
the educational scale. From the psy- 
chological and moral standpoint it 
may be urged that for most boys and 
girls the material of studies loses 
vitality, becomes relatively dead, be- 
cause it is separated from situations, 
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and that much of the need which j; 
felt at the present time for resorting 
to extraneous devices to make sub. 
jects interesting or to coerce atten. 
tion is a necessary effect of this iso. 
lation. 

The problems of congestion of 
studies and dispersion of aims with 
resulting superficiality is a pressing 
one today. Both progressives and te. 
actionaries agree that there is lack of 
unity of aim, that there is dispersion 
and confusion. As far as I can see, 
the one hope of obtaining the desired 
unification is that which has been 
suggested. The natural focus of the 
various studies is their social origin 
and function. Any other scheme of 
unification and correlation seems to 
me artificial. Progressive education 
has reached a point where it is look- 
ing for a lead which will give coher. 
ence and direction to its efforts. | 
believe it will find it here and that 
in the end emphasis on social studies 
as a separate line of study will only 
add to the confusion and dispersion 
that now exists! Not because the 
are not important, but precisely be 
cause they are so important that they 
should give direction and organiz- 
tion to all branches of study. 

In my judgment, what has been 
said has a definite bearing on what 
is called indoctrination, or, if one 
prefers, teaching, with respect to 
preparation for a different social 
order. Social studies as an isolated 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL STUDY? 


affair are likely to become either ac- to look for social bearings will also 
cumulations of bodies of special fac- be educated to see the causes of 
tual information or, in the hands of _ present evils. They will be equipped 


cal zealous teachers, to be organs of in- from the sheer force of what they 

: . doctrination in the sense of propa- have learned to see new possibilities 

al ganda for a special social end, and the means of realizing them. 

a accepted enthusiastically, perhaps, They will be indoctrinated in its 
but still dogmatically. Young people deeper sense without having had 

oa who have been trained in all subjects doctrines forced on them. 

with |“ Dewey is Professor Emeritus of reg 

~ssing at Columbia University. Reported from Progressive 

id te. Education, XV (May, 1938), 367-69. 
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see Current Cuotations: 


sited 
been GusTAVE M. CHARLAND, teacher in the Three Rivers, Quebec, 
f the High School: “Is there really any such thing as ‘Canadian French’? 


No, is my answer. Those who use that term reveal ipso facto ig- 


T1gin 
a norance or prejudice regarding the French language and French- 
i speaking people. The expression ‘Canadian French’ is regarded as 
oii rather offensive and may be an insult to the French people of 
3 Quebec. When I was living in Toronto, Ontario, I was several 
look times asked by English-speaking Canadians, ‘Do you speak Canadian 
oher French or Parisian French?’ My answer was this, ‘Do you speak 
ts, | Canadian English or London English?’ ‘I speak English,’ was the 
| that reply, to which I answered, ‘I speak French.’ Most of them under- 
udies stood what I meant without further explanation.” 
onl JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, United States Commissioner of Education: 
— “One way to solve the vexing youth problem of today might be to 
they put it up to the young people themselves as a subject of high school 
y be study. Let the young people in the course gather all the documents 
‘they being issued on the so-called youth problem with all of its ramifi- 
niza- cations, and study and discuss this literature. Then let them reach 
decisions on what can be done to change and vitalize the school 
been curriculum to which they have been subjected. Let them appraise 
what the facilities of the community for youth in recreational, vacational, 
one and other fields. At the close of the course they might get out a re- 
t to port with recommendations. It would be the social, economic, and 
ola political approach to their own problems: unemployment, social se- 
ted curity, and many others. There are plenty of courses on Socrates 


and Napoleon for youth; why not a course on youth for youth?” 
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THE PRESENT HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN CHEMISTRY— 
A PARADOX 


P. M. GLASOE 
In the Journal of Chemical Education 


q UDGING by the textbooks in use, 
the standard high school chemistry 
course and the first-year college 
course are still one and the same, 
with such modifications as the slight 
difference in age of the students 
seems to impose. The college texts 
are a little longer; the pages of the 
high school texts are a little smaller 
and the type a little coarser. But the 
chapter headings and subject matter 
are, in general, quite the same. 

What has guided the authors of 
these texts may be gathered from one 
preface, which begins: “All of the 
standard subject matter of chemistry, 
plus much additional material...” 
And it is all there: atomic structure, 
electron theory of valence, protons, 
neutrons, deuterium, and lo! the 
cyclotron. Evidently the guide in 
getting up a textbook is to leave 
nothing out—include it all. 

What is the purpose of the high 
school course in chemistry? The 
Minnesota syllabus states as the first 
of six objectives: ‘A thorough 
knowledge of elementary chemistry 
as such knowledge relates itself to 
good citizenship, social welfare, 
home and community life, commerce, 
the trades, and the professions.” 
Assuming that this is pretty close to 
the ambitions of any state depart- 
ment of education—do present high 
school texts conduce to the realiza- 
tion of such lofty aims? As a matter 
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of fact, are they realizable at all, 
even under the best of circumstances? 

What, for instance, has the struc. 
ture of the atom to do with “good 
citizenship?” What has heavy hydro. 
gen to do with “social welfare?” 
Where do Moseley’s atomic numbers 
enter into “home and community 
life?” 

Chemistry, especially as it is 
taught, relies greatly on the memory. 
And it should appeal to every un- 
biased person that for a youth of 16 
to 18 to memorize 800 pages of 
more or less unrelated facts and be 
expected to digest the subject matter 
so as to acquire ‘‘a thorough knowl- 
edge of elementary chemistry as such 
knowledge relates itself to good 
citizenship, etc.,’” simply cannot be 
done. The high school course in 
chemistry is an anomaly, a patadox. 
It pretends to do the impossible. 

Originally, no doubt, it was in- 
tended to prepare for college. But 
does it? The complete negation lies 
in the fact that college professors 
bewail the fact that students come to 
them with a credit in high school 
chemistry, and go so far as to declare 
that it would be better to enter the 
university without having had it. 
And no college allows the high 
school graduate with chemistry credit 
to go into second-year chemistry. 
Many of them do worse than that; 
they chuck those with high school 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE IN CHEMISTRY 


credit into the same course with 
students who come without such 
credit, saying as they do so that high 
school chemistry is worthless. 

Since high school chemistry stands 
condemned by the words and deeds 
of college professors—st simply does 
not prepare for college—can we de- 
fend the course as a preparation for 
life? It fails here, too, when it essays 
to lay a slightly simplified but far too 
technical, abbreviated college chem- 
istry course as a foundation for the 
needs of daily living. 

The failure of high school chem- 
istry is due to two main reasons: 

1. It is too massive. We smother 
our objectives under an avalanche of 
words, theories, and technical appli- 
cations. Our students flounder in a 
morass of theory and a myriad of 
concrete but unrelated facts. 

2. It starts out as if it expected 
to make chemists of all the students. 
Actually, such facts and phenomena 
as molecular weights, the formulas 
for benzene and carbolic acid, the 
solubilities 6f the common salts, and 
the chemistry of the complex ions, 
obtrude themselves very rarely into 
the life of the average high school 
graduate. 

If it must be confessed that much 
of the present high school course is 
useless umber, how can we say that 
it prepares for life? If chapter after 


chapter is a separate task of memory 
to be forgotten as soon as the exam- 
ination has been weathered, how can 
we justify the course as a cultural 
influence? And if it be true that 90 
percent of the questions asked by 
college-entrance boards are memory 
questions, wherein lies the scientific 
thinking, the drawing of logical con- 
clusions, the ability to make sound 
comparisons? 

Those are worthy and idealistic 
aims stated in the Minnesota sylla- 
bus. High school courses should re- 
late themselves to good citizenship, 
should bring to bear thorough know!- 
edge on problems of social welfare. 
The chemistry course should be cul- 
tural rather than purely scientific. It 
should be a humanized course in 
which the relation of chemistry to 
man’s daily life would be stressed, 
rather than the relation of atoms and 
molecules to compositions and reac- 
tions. It goes without saying that this 
will be a course about chemistry. And 
such a course can be made so roman- 
tic, so thrilling, so vitally sympathetic 
with life and with science that boys 
and girls will carry away with them 
a real knowledge of what chemistry 
is and a real friendliness for it. 

Such a course will prepare both 
for college and for life. It can be 
made a real college preparatory 
course. 


P. M. Glasoe is a member of the faculty of St. Olaf 

College, Northfield, Minnesota. Reported from the 

Journal of Chemical Education, XV (August, 
1938), 364-67. 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN THE EDUCATION OF 
TRUANT CHILDREN 


EDWARD H. STULLKEN 


(CLASSES for truant and incorri- 
gible boys have been provided for 
some time, but too often they have 
been of little value save to free the 
regular groups from the annoyance 
of a few of their more troublesome 
members. Now, in addition, a few 
school systems are maintaining spe- 
cial day schools providing psychi- 
atric, sociological, and special educa- 
tional features to help in adjusting 
behavior problems. 

The Montefiore School in Chicago 
enrolls about 600 boys, ranging in 
age from 10 to 17. Approximately 
65 percent are sent to the school 
because of truancy, 30 percent be- 
cause of misbehavior, and 5 percent 
because of more serious delinquen- 
cies. The median I.Q. has varied 
from 80 to 90, and the average re- 
tardation in school work is about 
two and one-half years. 

Boys are in school at the Monte- 
fiore for six and one half hours 
daily, five days a week for 12 months 
in the year. On entrance the boy 
is placed in a receiving room for a 
week or ten days, during which 
time he is given complete physical 
and psychological examinations, a 
battery of achievement tests, and 
special diagnostic tests if they are 
indicated. He is then placed in one 
of the school’s division groups. 
Placement is made by the psycholo- 
gist in conference with the receiving 
room teacher, the boy’s own sugges- 
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tions being always considered and 
often tried. The placement is not 
final, the grading is very elastic and 
changes are made whenever it seems 
advisable. 

The work of the school is divided 
roughly into three parts. The boys 
spend approximately three-eights of 
their time in academic work, four- 
eights in laboratory and shop activi- 
ties, and one-eighth in organized 
recreation. The equipment includes 
electric, metal, wood, auto, and print 
shops, a household mechanics labo- 
ratory, and a craft laboratory where 
everything from shoe repairing to 
bookbinding is done. There are three 
general science laboratories, a me- 
chanical drawing room, and facilities 
for art, music, and dramatics. The 
school library is supplemented by 
3000 volumes loaned by the public 
library. 

The school has a full-time dentist, 
and a doctor and nurse supplied by 
the department of health. The board 
of education furnishes a psychiatrist 
on a part-time basis and additional 
psychiatric services are supplied by a 
number of Chicago institutions. In 
properly caring for truant boys there 
is no substitute for trained social 
workers. At Montefiore these services 
are performed by regularly assigned 
teachers who have had the necessary 
professional training and visiting 
teacher experience. In addition, the 
school has two full-time truant 
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EDUCATING TRUANT CHILDREN 


officers. They work on the basis of 
removing the causes of truancy and, 
by giving immediate service when a 
child is absent, secure regular atten- 
dance by boys who were formerly 
habitual truants. 

About 25 percent of all boys en- 
tering Montefiore have reading dis- 
abilities, and one teacher does special 
work with them. Its effectiveness is 
shown by the fact that the boys 
average about three month’s progress 
in reading for every month spent in 
remedial reading; and, furthermore, 
when they find that they can learn to 
read they cease playing truant and 
readily adjust to the rest of the 
school’s program. 

The unique feature of the Monte- 
fiore School is that it combines many 
of the facilities of a child-guidance 
clinic with those of a special school. 
Such an arrangement makes possible 
simultaneous diagnosis and treat- 
ment, which cannot be done when 
clinic and school are far removed 
from one another. The combination 
of clinical and school facilities is 
a distinct departure from the usual 
provisions for caring for truants and 
delinquents. 

The results obtained have justi- 
fied the innovation. Attendance has 
been over 90 percent despite the fact 
that 65 percent of the boys were 
habitual truants. Over 80 percent of 
those returned to regular schools 
have made good. 

The experience of Montefiore’s 
staff presents some interesting facts 
concerning the problem of educating 


truants. Many of the boys are no 
doubt problems because of physical 
handicaps. They average four defects 
per boy and 93 percent of them were 
in need of dental care. 

The low median intelligence quo- 
tient is evidence that the majority 
are of the dull type who get little 
satisfaction from the regular school. 
The ordinary classroom cannot give 
a fair field to the dull or unevenly 
developed child and he quite logical- 
ly becomes indifferent or antagonistic 
to school. There should be some 
success in every child’s school life, 
and especially for the dull child be- 
cause without confidence he cannot 
attain to even his limited capacity. 

There seems to be a definite rela- 
tionship between poverty and tru- 
ancy. Over 80 percent of the boys 
enrolled live in the city’s lowest rent 
areas. Of 625 enrolled last year, the 
families of 96 percent were known 
to social agencies, 82 percent were 
on relief, 53 percent were known to 
the courts. The school, in furnishing 
special education for truants, must 
compensate for poor homes. 

In dealing with truant children, 
no single factor is more important 
than the teacher. Teachers who are 
emotionally unstable, who have frus- 
trated and repressed personalities, 
do infinite harm. In assigning pupils 
to the various divisions of the special 
school the personalities of both pupil 
and teacher should be considered. 
To the administrator, an analysis of 
the personality of his teachers and of 
the types of problems they are best 
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able to solve is of inestimable value. 

Special education for truants is a 
comparatively new field. To date, ex- 
perience indicates that truancy and 
behavior difficulties are only symp- 
toms of underlying conditions, phys- 
iological, psychological and envi- 
ronmental; and care must be taken 
to distinguish between the environ- 


mental and the constitutional factors, 

The costs of special treatment of 
truant children are necessarily higher 
than those for the education of nor. 
mal children, but the additional 
costs are easily justified if they help 
prevent school maladjustment, juve. 
nile delinquency, adult crime, in. 


sanity, and dependency in old age, 


Edward H. Stullken is Principal of the Montefiore 

School, Chicago, Illinois. Reported from an address 
before the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, February, 1938, at Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Variations a 


% Every Wednesday in the demonstra- 
tion high school of the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women is scheduleless. No 
classes are held and each student may do 
any type of work that the school offers. 
Pupils carry a timecard with them on 
which is recorded arrivals and departures 
from various rooms together with com- 
ments by the teacher in charge, if de- 
sired, for the benefit of the homeroom 
teacher. The most popular departments 
on Wednesday are Latin, art, home eco- 
nomics, manual training, and commercial. 
Students and teachers alike are favorably 
disposed toward the plan, the latter 
planning to emphasize the creative and 
spontaneous work of students in this 
period during the coming year. (Gar- 
nered from the columns of the Clearing 
House.) 


% Every Oakland, California, high 
school student prior to graduation is re- 
quired to pass an examination on “How 
to Hunt a Job in Oakland.” Amateur 
photographers discovered among Oak- 
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land teachers have prepared a motion 
picture film under the above title which 
cost but $50. Prints are made for about 
$22 each. The film is used in the course 
of instruction preceding the examination. 
Pictured are a boy and girl graduate 
studying how to apply for a job, visiting 
employment agencies, filling out applica- 
tion blanks, interviewing employers, etc. 
(Picked up from Occupations’ ‘Cues.”) 


3% Richmond, Va., has combined the kin- 
dergarten and the first grade into a 
“junior primary” division. The entrance 
age is 51/4 with all entering children, re- 
gardless of age, going with the beginning 
group. Teachers stay with a group the 
full two years. The program is pre 
dominantly an activity one. No formal 
reports are issued, the teacher making 
frequent home visits and writing informal 
notes. Children are not kept in the two- 
year program for a fixed length of time, 
promotion depending on certain attain- 
ments. (Observed in and reported from 
the School Executive.) 
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PERSONALITIES: Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of the Denver, 
Colo., schools, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Philadelphia, 
Penna., schools on the retirement of 
Edwin C. Broome because of ill 
health. . . . Philip H. Falk, recently 
appointed superintendent at Wauke- 
sha, Wis., has resigned to accept the 
presidency of the Central State 
Teachers College, Stevens Point, 
Wis., succeeding Frank S. Hyer. ... 
Ernest W. Butterfield, former state 
commissioner of education for Con- 
necticut, has been named superinten- 
dent of the Bloomfield, Conn., 
schools. .. . The new president of the 
State Teachers College at Minot, 
N.D., is C. C. Swain, formerly presi- 
dent of the Teachers College at May- 
ville, N.D. . . . Kenneth C. Ray is 
the new superintendent of the Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, schools. . . . William E. 
Young, assistant professor of ele- 
mentary education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has been named director of 
the division of elementary education 
of the New York State Education 
Department. . . . Herbert S. Jones, 
acting superintendent at Gary, Ind., 
following the death this spring of 
William A. Wirt, has been named 
superintendent. . . . William H. 
Cowley of the Bureau of Educational 
Research of Ohio State University 
has been appointed president of 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 
... Fox D. Holden has been elected 
superintendent of the Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., schools. . .. M. Theresa Wie- 
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defeld has been named successor to 
Lida L. Tall as president of the Mary- 
land State Teachers College, Tow- 
son. . . . Nicholas Moseley, former 
superintendent of the Meriden, 
Conn., schools has been succeeded by 
Raymond N. Brown, of Thomaston, 
Conn... . E. R. Van Kleeck, Nor- 
wich, N.Y., superintendent, has been 
named head of the Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., public schools. His successor 
at Norwich is Gilbert R. Lyon... . 
C. S. Boucher, president of West 
Virginia University, has been ap- 
pointed chancellor of the University 
of Nebraska on the retirement of 
E. A. Burnett. . . . Thomas W. Gos- 
ling, national director of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross, has accepted 
an appointment as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Washington, D.C., 


schools, succeeding Harvey A. 
Smith who becomes superintendent 
at Lancaster, Penna... . Charles M. 


McConn, dean of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, has been named dean of the 
Washington Square College of New 
York University. Wray H. Cong- 
don, director of admissions at Le- 
high, has been appointed dean... . . 
John A. Bartky has been appointed 
president of the Chicago Normal 
College, succeeding V. O. Graham 
who becomes principal of the Nor- 
wood Park Elementary School... . 
Reuben T. Shaw, head of the science 
department of the Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, was elected 
president of the National Education 
Association at the New York meet- 
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ing. Mrs. Myrtle Hooper Dahl, Hia- 
watha School, Minneapolis, was 
named president of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers. . . . Harold 
B. Alberty is the new director of the 
University Schools at Ohio State 
University. . . . Stewart G. Cole, 
former president of Kalamazoo Col- 
lege, will be associated with Ralph 
W. Tyler, head of the department of 
education and chief examiner for the 
University of Chicago. Paul L. 
Thompson of Shurtleff College suc- 
ceeds Dr. Cole at Kalamazoo. . . . 
Frank W. Phillips, superintendent at 
DeKalb, Ill., and member of the fac- 
ulty of the Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers College, has been named superin- 
tendent at Elgin, Ill. ... Archie M. 
Palmer of Cornell has been elected 
president of the University of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn... . Dana Z. Eckert 
has been appointed the successor to 
the late James N. Rule as principal 
of the Langley High School, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Eckert was formerly 
principal of the Frick Training 
School, Pittsburgh. . . . J. F. Gould 
has been named assistant superinten- 
dent in charge of business affairs for 
the Minneapolis board of educa- 
tion. . . . Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick, 
teacher in the George Washington 
High School, New York City, has 
been appointed principal of the Bay 
Ridge High School and Margaret 
C. Byrne, teacher at the Bryant High 
School, is now principal of the Wad- 
leigh High School. . . . John H. 
Kinsley, assistant superintendent of 
the Albany, N.Y., schools has been 
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named president of Vermont Junior }ys be: 


College and Montpelier Seminary, 
...R. O. Evans, former superinten. 
dent at Helena, Mont., has been 
named head of the Quincy, Ill, 
schools, .... Frank E. Ellsworth, 
director of teacher training at West- 
ern State Teachers College, - Kala. 
mazoo, Mich., died recently. .., 
M. E. Moore has retired as superin. 
tendent at Beaumont, Tex., and E, 
W. Jackson, principal of the David 
Crockett Junior High School in Beau- 
mont has been elected his successor. 
... Walter C. Eells has resigned as 
professor of education at Stanford 
University and has become executive 
secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. ... Heth G, 
Coons has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the Amsterdam, N.Y,, 
schools. He was formerly principal 
of the Bethlehem Central School, 
Delmar, N.Y. ... James H. Fox of 
George Washington University has 
been named dean of the School of 
Education succeeding W. C. Rue- 
diger who is now provost of the 
university. . . . G. Derwood Baker 
of Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Fieldston 
School of the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety in New York City. . . . Thomas 
L. Nelson, principal of the Yuba 
City Union High School, California, 
has been named principal of the 
Kern County High School... . W. E. 
Peik, acting dean of the college of 
education, University of Minnesota, 
since the death of M. E. Haggerty, 
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as been appointed dean. . . . Louis 
», Benezet, former superintendent 
of the Manchester, N.H., schools has 
yecome a member of the education 
faculty of Dartmouth College. Aus- 
tin J. Gibbons is the new superinten- 
dent at Manchester. . . . The Calzfor- 
tia Journal of Secondary Education 


. Jus a new editor in the person of 


Charles E. Rugh, professor emeritus 
of education, University of Califor- 
nia... . Ernest M. Hanson, former 
uperintendent at New Ulm, Minn., 
has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
schools. . . . Henry T. Heald has 
been elected president of the Armour 
Institute of Technology, Chicago. . .. 
Doak S. Campbell of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers has 
been named dean of the Graduate 
School of Education and director of 
the Senior College. . . . Luther B. 
Bewley, director of education for the 
Philippine Islands, has resigned and 
accepted an appointment as techni- 
cal adviser on education to President 
Manuel Quezon. . . . M. L. Smith 
of Birmingham-Southern College has 
been elected president of Millsaps 
College, Jackson, Miss. . . . Fred- 
erick G. Nichols of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of 
the National Council of Business 
Education for the term 1938-40, suc- 
ceeding Paul S. Lomax of New York 
University. . . . Lotus D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minne- 
sota, who has been on leave of ab- 
sence for the past year because of 
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illness, has returned to his duties. 
.. . Quentin M. Smith, president of 
the Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
has been elected president of the 
Middle Tennessee State Teachers 
College at Murfreesboro... . R. B. 
Marston, superintendent of the Ca- 
bell County, West Va., schools, has 
been appointed executive secretary 
of the West Virginia State Education 
Association... . N. P. Neilson has re- 
signed from the faculty of Stanford 
University to accept the executive 
secretaryship of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, a department of the N.E.A. 
. . . Arnaud C. Marts has been 
named president of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. . .. Jerome Davis, formerly 
of the faculty of the Yale University 
Divinity School, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers at the annual meeting last 
month. .. . Earl T. Hawkins has been 
appointed state supervisor of high 
schools in Maryland. . . . Martin D. 
Jenkins of the Cheyney, Pa., Train- 
ing School for Teachers, has been 
appointed to the faculty of Howard 
University, Washington, D.C... . 
Theodore A. Siedle, assistant dean 
of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, has accepted an 
appointment as dean of instruction at 
the State Teachers College, Califor- 
nia, Penna. . . . Bradford Knapp, 
president of Texas Technological 
College at Lubbock, died recently. 
.. . George C. Francis, former su- 
perintendent at Chelsea, Mass., has 
been elected to head the Fitchburg 
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schools. . . . Leo J. Casey is the 
new superintendent at Chelsea... . 
Harlan N. Horner will retire shortly 
as assistant commissioner for higher 
and professional education in the 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. . . . Clarence Lineberger, 
principal of the Washburne Trade 
School, Chicago, has been named 
district superintendent of elementary 
schools. . . . Earl R. Hall has been 
named assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Lehigh University... . 
George M. Fallon, director of the 
Townsend Harris High School, New 
York, and former member of the 
faculty of the College of the City of 
New York, died recently. . . . Earl 
F. Sykes has been named associate 
professor of education at the West 
Chester, Penna., State Teachers Col- 
lege. . . . Everett B. Sackett, form- 
erly director of research for the 
Canal Zone public schools, and 
member of the faculty of Harvard 
University, has joined the faculty of 
the University of New Hampshire. 
. . . Levi Gilbert, principal of the 
Altoona, Penna., High School, has 
been elected superintendent of 
schools. . . . Gordon N. Mackenzie 
has been appointed principal of the 
Wisconsin High School, succeeding 
H. H. Ryan. .. . Paul W. Stod- 
dard, English instructor at Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Conn., will 
be principal of New England’s first 
regional high school to be located at 
Canaan, Conn., serving an area of 
250 square miles. .. . Ralph W. Hal- 
ler has been named principal of the 
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Andrew Jackson High School, New 
York City, and John V. Walsh of 
Morris High School will be principal 
of the Flushing High School. . . , 
Vernon L. Mangun of Centenary 
College has been named head of the 
department of education and director 
of the summer session at Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College. . . . Herbert 
A. Tonne of New York University’s 
School of Education has succeeded 
Paul S. Lomax as editor of the Jour. 
nal of Business Education. ... 
Dwight B. Ireland, formerly prind- 
pal of the Washington Court House, 
Ohio, High School, has been ap. 
pointed assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Rochester. 
. .. Florence Fallgatter, chief of the 
home economics service in -ne U. §. 
Office of Education, has resigned to 
become head of the home economics 
education department at Iowa State 
College, Ames. 


THE federal government, according 
to the U. S. Office of Education, pro- 
vided more than $135,000,000 for 
education during the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1937, exclusive of grants 
and loans for school buildings 
through the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works. 


REORGANIZATION of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges has 
been effected and the new plan pro- 
vides for the establishment of a cen- 
tral executive and research office at 
Washington, D. C. It is expected 
that the office, which will be under 
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the direction of Dr. W. C. Eells, will 
be able to render more effective assis- 
tance to junior colleges wherever 
located and to assist in the organiza- 
tion of new ones. 


ACCORDING to press dispatches, 
Austrian Jews are virtually excluded 
from all secondary and higher schools 
as a result of a Nazi decree permit- 
ting only a ratio of 2 percent Jewish 
students in these institutions. Jews 
are barred completely from commer- 
cial and teacher-training schools. 
Italy has also taken drastic measures 
on Jewish students, banning them 
from all state-recognized educational 
institutions no matter what level. 
Hereafter Jewish children in Italy 
will have to attend their own schools 
or private schools whose diplomas 
are not recognized by the state. 


A FouR-year normal school course 
for all prospective teachers in the 
elementary schools of New York 
state has been made a requirement 
by the New York Board of Regents. 
In addition, a reduction has been 
made in the number of students ad- 
mitted to state normal schools and 
teaching personnel will be required 
to retire at 65 years of age. The new 
regulations will require a change in 
the present education law. 


IN order to spread and encourage 
biological knowledge a new organi- 
zation known as the National Asso- 
ciation of Biology Teachers was 
formed in New York City during 
July. The first president is M. C. 


Lichtenwalter of Chicago, Ill. A ' 
journal is to be established and 
known as the American Biology 
Teacher. Inquiries concerning mem- 
bership and subscriptions should be 
sent to the secretary-treasurer, P. K. 
Houdek, Township High School, 
Robinson, III. 


FEDERAL Judge Albert B. Maris of 
Philadelphia recently ruled that it 
was unconstitutional to require 
school children to salute the Ameri- 
can flag in contravention of their re- 
ligious beliefs inasmuch as the state 
and nation are based on a foundation 
of religious freedom. The decision 
invalidated a regulation of the Min- 
ersville, Penna., school board requir- 
ing all children to salute the flag. 
Two pupils who were members of 
the sect known as Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses were expelled in November, 
1935, for refusing to salute the flag 
as they considered it a form of re- 
ligious idolatry. 


AN 18-year-old schoolmistress from 
Piety Hill, Kansas, was given the 
National Education Association’s life 
membership award at the New 
York City convention in June. Miss 
Virginia Sappington saw a tornado 
approaching her school house last 
March. She quickly herded the chil- 
dren out of the building and down 
the road where they lay face-down 
in a ditch while the tornado struck 
amidst a downpour of hail with 
thunder and lightning in the sky. 
The schoolhouse was demolished but 
none of the children was injured, 
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due to the quick thinking of Miss 
Sappington. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of 
the establishment of a non-profit edu- 
cational motion picture agency 
known as the Association of School 
Film Libraries, Inc. The corporation 
is financed by a grant from the Gen- 
eral Education Board and has been 
organized to fill the need for a cen- 
tral source to which schools will be 
able to turn with confidence for in- 
formation about educational films. 
Membership will be limited to edu- 
cational institutions and non-com- 
mercial distributors serving the edu- 
cational field. For the first time 
these organizations will be able to 
obtain from the association appraisals 
of available films and those that 
could be made available and can also 
find help in securing such films. 


MICHIGAN teachers’ colleges will of- 
fer graduate instruction under a new 
plan recently authorized whereby the 
program will be cooperatively ad- 
ministered by the University of 
Michigan Graduate School and the 
teachers’ colleges. 


THE weekly Geographic News Bulle- 
tins, published by the National Geo- 
graphic Society, will be available 
again this year, according to an an- 
nouncement from the society. The 
illustrated bulletins embody pertinent 
facts for classroom use from the 
stream of geographic information 
that pours daily into the society’s 
headquarters from every part of the 
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world. The bulletins are issued on 4 
non-profit basis as part of the so 
ciety’s educational program and may 
be secured by remitting 25c for each 
subscription to the society’s office in 
Washington, D.C. Subscriptions are | 
obtainable only by teachers, libra” 
rians, and college and normal school 
students. 


SETH Low Junior College in Brook. § 
lyn, N.Y., has been discontinued asi” 
a unit of Columbia University. 


THE school board of East Chicago, 
Indiana, recently imposed a ruling 


that any teacher running for public 


office must take a payless leave of ab & 
sence on becoming a candidate. The ®t 
ruling was made shortly after the® 
head of the social science dep urtment & 
in the Washington High School an- 
nounced his candidacy for the state 
legislature. 


BECAUSE of the necessity for strict 


economy measures due to the failure # 


of philanthropic groups to renew its 
subsidy, the National Council of & 
Parent Education has suspended pub- & 
lication of its journal, Parent Educa @ 
tion. 


ADMISSION of superior students to 


the freshman class at the University # 


of Louisville after only three years of § 
high school has proved eminently § 
satisfactory, according to Dean J. J. & 
Oppenheimer of the college of lib § 
eral arts. Thirty-five students were & 

admitted under the plan. Paired with & | 
a control group of comparable apti- & 
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tude and ability, the experimental 
group measured consistently above 
the normal expectancy for even su- 
perior college men and women. High 
schools, says Dean Oppenheimer, 
“must create a more difficult, more 
interesting program for the superior 
student or must adopt regular col- 
lege-level courses or must advance 
superior students faster by making a 
hole in the four-years-must-be-spent- 
in-high-school wall.” 


HicH school principals, teachers, 
deans, and counselors who are con- 
cerned with guidance of boys in- 
terested in engineering as a vocation 
can get helpful materials, sugges- 
tions, and cooperation by writing to 
the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, 29 West 39th 
St., New York City. The council is 
a joint effort of the principal engi- 
neering societies of the United 
States. 


FIVE new pamphlets in its series of 
occupational studies are announced 
by the National Occupational Con- 
ference, New York. These are ap- 
praisals and abstracts of available lit- 
erature on the occupations of the 
detective, the free-lance writer, the 
industrial chemist, the interior dec- 
orator, and the office-machine opera- 
tor. The occupational pamphlets 
may be ordered at ten cents each for 
single copies from the National Oc- 
cupational Conference, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Informa- 
tion regarding quantity rates, other 
titles in the series, and other publica- 


tions of the Conterence will be sent 
on request. 


FROM now on class attendance will 
be optional at lowa State College for 
all except freshmen. Attendance is 
required the first and last five days of 
the semester, however. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


October 3-7, 23rd National Rec- 
reation Congress. Pittsburgh, Penna. 

October 8-9, Secondary Educa- 
tion Clinic, Winfield, Kansas. 

October 10-14, National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Of- 
ficials. 

October 27-28, Seventh Educa- 
tional Conference of the Committee 
on Measurement and Guidance of 
the American Council on Education, 
the Committee on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, the Co- 
operative Test Service, and the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau. Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

November 6-12, American Edu- 
cation Week. 

November 14-16, 52nd Annual 
Convention, Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Chicago, III. 

November 14-17, National Coun- 
cil on Schoolhouse Construction. 
Frankfort, Ky. 

November 25-26, National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

November 30-December_ 3, 
American Vocational Association. St. 
Louis, Mo. 














Announcement 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST is now published 9 times a 


year, instead of 10, magazines not being issued during 


the summer months of June, July, and August. 





Special Subscription Rate 


Special subscription rates are available on bulk orders 
of five or more magazines sent to the same address. 
Many groups of teachers and students preparing to teach 
have found the special rate advantageous. 


Write for full details. 


Wanted: October, 1936, Issues 


Issues of the EDUCATION DicEst for October, 1936, 
are urgently needed. Twenty cents will be paid for each 
copy received in good condition or subscribers may have 
their subscriptions extended for one month. 


Free Sample Copies 


We will be glad to send free sample copies to persons 
who would be interested if you will send their names to 
the Circulation Manager. 


A copy of the Index for Volumes I and II may be se- 
cured without charge by writing to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


P. O. BOX 100 


ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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